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LONDON : 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 

1858. 


£*»• The Author reserves the right of Translation. 


CHRISTENING-ROBES for PRESENTS, 

2* GUINEAS. 


BABI ES’ 
HOODS, 

£ GUINEA. 



BABIES' 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 2i GUINEAS. 

Baby Linen, in Complete Sets, of Varied Qualities. 

All the beautiful Materials 
used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” 
as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
“ Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 

Cotton Ilosiery, 2s. Gd. ; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. Gd. ; 

Real Balbriggan Ilosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER TnE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen's Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Yonng Gentlemen's Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets' Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 5i TO 8 GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

24 Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET. 



ml 

B. 1 

r A Y L 0 E. 

VICTORIA COLLEGE 



VICTORIA, B.C. 



No. XII. — October, 1858. 



T. A. SIMPSON & CO. 

(T. A. Simpson, from Messrs. Howell , James , & Co.), 

154, REGENT STREET, AND 8 , BEAK STREET. 

WEDDING AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS. 


rn A. SIMPSON & CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, 'Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

1 . :md Importer* cf every description of Fancy Novelties and Articles of Vertu and Utility, beg respectfidly to 
their Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from their agents at Paris, Vienna. 


and™ a® kfor C every novelty lii* fancy* manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of T. A. 8. & 
Co.’s stock is manufactured expressly lor them, their selection is unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well- 
known reputation of their house. 

For ihe guidance of those who n ay be unable to honour their establishment with a visit, T. A. S. & Co. submit 
the following limited quotation from their Stock, assuring them that any commands intrusted to their care will meet 
with their btst and prompt attention : — 

£ s 

French Drawing-room Clocks, from 2 2 0 to 60 
French Dining-room Clocks ... „ 1 5 OA 

Ladies’ Cold Watches ,, 4 4 

Silver Watches 2.10 

Gold Guard Chains ,» 2 2 

Gold Albert < hams „ 115 

Siher-inounted Smelling bottles ,, 0 2 

Go!d-iuounied ditto ,, 2 10 

Gold and F name I Lockets ,, 0 10 

Gold Necklet Chains, with 

pendants j» 2 5 

Gold and Silver Pencil-cases... ,, 0 2 

Full Dlfcss and other Fans ... ,,0 1 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, electro- 
plated t ,, 1 10 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, silver- 

lilted 5 10 

Gentlemen's Dressing-cases . 


d. £ 

s. 

d. 



£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

tf. 

d. 

0 to 50 

0 

0 

Work boxes, in choice woods, from 0 

8 

6 to 10 

0 

0 

0 

„ 20 

0 

0 

Writing-desks, ditto 

»» 

0 10 

6 

ft 

15 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Jewel-cases and Caskets 

»» 

1 

1 

0 

99 

30 

0 

ft 

0 

,, 20 

0 

0 

Envelope cases and Blotters... 

» * 

1 

8 

0 

ft 

10 

0 

0 

0 

„ 18 

0 

0 

Letter-weighers (Mmpson’s) ... 

,, 

0 

8 

6 

99 

6 10 

6 

0 

.. 18 

0 

0 

Walnut-wood Inkstands 

»» 

0 

8 

0 





0 

„ 5 10 

0 

Morocco Carriage Bags 


0 10 

0 

91 

10 

0 

0 

0 

.. 12 10 

0 

Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fitted 









0 

,, 16 

0 

0 

with every requisite for dress- 
ing, writing, and working ... 
Gentlemen's Dressing Bugs ... 


2 

10 

0 

99 

65 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

,, 

3 15 

0 

99 

45 

0 

0 

f) 

„ 8 10 

6 

Opera-glasses 

,, 

0 10 

6 

99 

12 10 

0 

0 

„ 10 

0 

0 

Bronze and Ormolu Candle- 











sticks 

,, 

0 

5 

0 

99 

0 19 

0 

0 

„ 15 

0 

0 

Ditto Candelabra 

,, 

3 

0 

0 

99 

35 

0 

0 





Ormolu Card-trays 

,, 

0 

7 

6 

9f 

4 1) 

0 

0 , 

100 

0 

0 

ormolu Mounted Vases 

,, 

0 

8 

6 

99 

10 

0 

(1 

0 

,, 50 

0 

u 

Bagatelle Boards 

»» 

2 

0 

0 

9 9 

20 

0 

ft 



rS's, 8 ’ Fiu t- knives! *11 smd-screens* XcT a nd ’ a* large 8tock"of other Articles suitable for Presents, but too 
various to enumerate. - — L 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

154, Regent Street, and 8, Beak Street, London; and at 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



PRESENTS. 


PERPETUAL calendars. 


GILT INKSTANDS. 


SCENT CASKETS. 


elegant 

NOVELTIES ADAPTED FOR PRISFNTATION, 

AT 16, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS ” 

(Facing toe Haymarket). 

E. BAXTER, Stationer and DitE3.sixu-CA.sr. Maker, having removed from 79, STRAND, 
to nioro extensive premises, as above, respectfully solicits an inspection of his varied and* 
beautiful stock, which is entirely new for the present Season. It comprises in the Cabinet 
Department all the new patterns of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, with Silver and 
Plated fittings, Desks, Work boxes, Tea-Caddies, <fec. 

LADIES* AND GENTLEMEN’S TRAVELLING BAGS, 

With Silver and Plated Fittings. 

MEDIEVAL MOUNTED WRITING DESKS, ENVELOPE, CLOTTING-CASKS, AND INK- 
STANDS EN SUITE, TEA-CADDIES, SCENT CASKETS, &c. 

A VARIETY OF ARTICLES IN INLAID BUHL. 


Drinking Flasks, 
Liqueur, Pic -N ic, and S 
wicii Casks, 

Work Reticules, 

Card Cases, 

Toilet Bottles, „ 
Tablets, 

Fans, 

1 ’orte-Mon n a ies, 

BAGSTERS 
A splendid Assortment of 
E. B. receiving monthly 


A largo selection of 

Jewel Cases, 

and- Key and Letter Boxes, 

Mordan’s Gold Pens, 

„ Gold Pencil Cases, | 

„ Silver do. 

„ Letter Balances, 

Razors, 

Scissors, 

Penknives, 

POLYGLOT BIBLES AND CHURCH SERVICES. 

PARISIAN WORKS OF ART will be found in the Fancy Department, 
from his Agent in Paris every novelty immediately on its production. 


Sporting Knives, 

Needles, [Cases, 

Gentlemen’s Instrument 
Ladies’ do. 

Paper Knives, 

Book Slides, 

String Bands. 

Match Barrels, 

Crochet Cases, &c. 


BAXTER, 18, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


Depot for DE LA RUE and Co.’s Stationery and. Manufactures, 
as exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 

10, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


The following comprises a few of the articles, a variety of which are always on view: 

I)E LA RUE & Co/s INDELIBLE RED LETTER DIARIES FOR 1858. 

DE LA RUE &. CO.’S VICTORIA PLAYING CARDS. 

DE LA RUE & Co.’s COMMERCIAL, COMPLIMENTARY, INDIA, AND FOREIGN, MOURNING 
AND WEDDING STATIONERY AND ENVELOPES IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Despatch Boxes. Ladies’ Envelope and Blotting Cases. 

Travelling Desks. Ladies’ Desks and Writing Casks. 

Purtable Writing Cases. Library Stationery Cases and Inkstands. 

Albums and Scrap Books. Manifold Letter Writers. 

Music, Drawing, and Sketch Books. Card Cases, Pocket Books, Note Cases 

Manuscript and Address Books. &c. &c. &c. ' 


E. BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
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This day is published , in Four Volumes , demy 8t'o, price 36s., with a copious Index , and 
Illustrated by 32 J Engravings and numerous Woodcuts 

THE 

POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 

BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 

In a Postscript to the Fourth Volume, which concludes this Period, the author says, — 
“ It is now almost the invariable custom in all competitions of students, to divide their 
examinations in English History into two great eras — the period before the Revolution, 
and the more modern period. For the period to 1689, either Hume’s or Lingard’s Histories 
have been generally chosen as the works to be studied. I mav venture to affirm that, 
in our immediate day, the growth of a sounder public opinion repudiates such a choice 
of either of these books, in some respects so valuable. The political prejudices of Hume, 
— the ecclesiastical convictions of Lingard, — render them very unsafe guides in the for- 
mation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without pretending that I have 
supplied the want, I trust that I have made some approaches to such a result, by an 
earnest desire to present a true picture of past events and opinions, as far as I could realise 
them.” For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and all the subsidiary 
details of this First Division of the Popular History are treated as forming a Separate 
and Complete Work ; with which view a Copious Index is added to the Four Volumes. 

The Second Division will come down to that period of the reign of her present Majesty 
which has become a constitutional epoch in the important change of the commercial policy 
of the country. The author, in his Postscript, expresses his earnest desire to bring his 
work to a close as speedily as possible, consistently with his purpose ; not to produce a 
mere superficial summary of a century and a half of England’s greatest progress. 

*** The First Number of the next portion, being No. XXXIII. of the work , is 

published this day . 


“ As an immense store-house — some two thousand 
pages of facts bearing upon the history, religion, 
literature, arts, manners, and life of England from 
the Romans to the Revolution of 1688, Knight’s 
Popular History of England is beyond all question 
a very remarkable work. Not the least remarkable 
feature in it perhaps is the freshness of feeling and 
the catholicity of mind which still inspires a man, 
whom many yet associate with nothing else than the 
utilitarianism of the ‘ Useful Knowledge Society.’ ” — 

Spectator. 

“ Mr. Knight’s Book well deserves its name ; it will 
be emphatically popular, and it will gain its popu- 
larity by genuine merit. It is as good a book of the 
kind as ever was written.” — Westminster Review. 

“A History of England for young men and young 
women — not a ‘Child’s History,’ like the pretty little 
volumes written by Mr. Dickens — but a book to bo 
sought after the age of childhood is past and before 
the critical age has yet arrived — a book that shall be 
light and readable, without being superficial - full of 
pictures rather than critical dissertations — a book for 
the parlour, the cottage, and the school-room : — 
such is the work proposed by Mr. Knight. The idea 
is good ; and the first part of the work — all that is 
vet published— opens the subject well as to style and 
literary execution. Mr. Kuight prefers the pleasant 
to the stately. In his, hands History lays aside her 
robes, her crown, and her majestic utterance ; she 
delights to linger by the wayside, under shady 
branches or by old croases or ivied porches, and gossip 
about ancient roads and peoples, quoting quaint old 


poets and romancers, whom she would resolutely 
ignore in one of her graver moods. Her gossip is 
very pleasant and entertaining.” — Athenatum. 

“ It is not the history we have been accustomed to 
read — it is not stately, pompous narrative, sounding 
description, characters created for princes, states- 
men, and warriors, as these dignitaries might be 
fancied to have thought, spoken, or acted ; it is, in 
fact, just the reverse. It is a narrative at all times 
spirited, often conversational, of the most important 
movements of the nation, and of the nation’s intel- 
lect, and of the men whose intellects and acts framed 
or swayed the national character, drawn from a careful 
collection of the ample sources which are now avail- ' 
able to every student. It is a careful selection and 
appreciation of the results of the acts, laws, and cus- 
toms which influenced society, and either produced 
or flowed from particular phases of national character. 
There is another feature in this work that must 
be noticed with commendation— the judicious and 
abundant use of woodcut illustrations and portraits. 
The qualities we have indicated as the distinguishing 
characteristics of the work are very prominently dis- 
played in the occasional snatches of foreign history, 
which are necessary to render more intelligible and 
interesting the annals of our own island. But, as 
already mentioned, the striking feature of the popular 
history is its devotion to the really important object 
of a historian’s labours, to the illustration of the 
formation, growth, and development of the national 
character and national mind .” — Glasgow Citizen. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


This day is published, in post 8 vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 

HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 

INTENDED AS 

A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE, 

(From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent,) 

WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION. 

By EDWARD KEMP, 

Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead l’ark. 

“The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.” 

Gakdenkics Chronicle. 


CONTENTS : 

PART I— THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 


Roads and Convenience of Access. 
Nature of the surrounding Pro- 
perty and Neighbourhood, pre- 
sent and prospective. 

Former Uses of the Place. 


Relative Elevation of the District. 
Character of the Soil. 

Form or Outline of the Land. 
A»i>ect and Climate. 


Existing Shelter and Furniture. 
Views to lie obtained from it. 

Site and Aspect for a House. 
Back and front Approaches to it. 


Attempting too much. 

Rockeries and Rustic Objects near 
the House. 

Much planting immediately around 
a House. 

Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips of 
Plantation. 

Confining a place too much. 


PART II.— WHAT TO AVOID. 

Rendering it too exposed. 

Cutting down many large Trees. 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. 
Unsuitable Deoorations. 

Tricks for Surprising People. 

All kinds of Eccentricity: every 
sort of Sham. 

Undue Plainness. 


In general, extreme Formality or 
Regularity of Plan. 

Large and complex Geometrical 
Figures. 

Carriage Drives that are wanting 
in Length. 

Kitchen Gardens in very small 
Places. 


PART III— WHAT TO ATTAIN. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
Simplicity. 

Intricacy. 

Convenience. 

Compactness. 

Snugness and Seclusion. 

Unity and Congruity. 

Connexion. 

Symmetry. 

Gradation of Parts. 

Apparent Extent. 

Richness and Polish. 

Concealment of Offices and Out- 
buildings. 

Variety. 

Contrast. 

Originality and Freshness : Modes 
of attaining them. 

Expression and Tone. 

Style and Manner. 

Adaptation. 

Fitness. 

Appropriation. 

Imitation of Nature. 

Beauty. 

Combination of different Princi- 
ples to form a whole. 


! If. GENERAL OBJECTS. 
Economy. 

Shelter. 

Approaches to a House. 
Treatment of Walks. 

Fences. 

Outlines of Beils and Masses. 

Sky outline of Plantations. 
Flowers chiefly to be in detached 
Flower-borders, [beds and masses. 
, Specimen plants. 

| Undergrowth. 

Evergreens. 

Architectural gardening. 

III. PARTICULAR OBJECTS. 

Influence of little things on Design 
and Execution. 

Mounds and Banks. 

• Trees suited to particular styles of 
; buildings and places. 

Masses of particular plants for 
j effect as to form and colour. 

I Shadows from Trees. 

! Covered ways, Wire Temples, Trel- 
| Uses, Verandahs, and other sup- 
1 ports for Climbing Plants. 


Flower-beds to be filled with low 
potted Evergreens in the winter. 
Substitutes for Grass beneath Trees. 
Hedge-rows. 

Temporary shelter. 

Edgings for Walks and Flower- 
beds. 

IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Park, Field, or Paddock. 
Flower-garden. 

Rock or Fern Garden. 

Rose Garden. 

Pinetum. 

Winter Garden. 

Bowhng Green. 

Water. 

Arbours. 

Statuary. 

Greeu-houses and Conservatories. 
Kitchen Garden. 

Aviaries; Apiaries; Grottoes. 
Lodges and Entrances. 

Sea-side Gardens. 

Town or Suburban Gardens. 
Villages and Village Gardens. 
Compact Combination of Parts iu 
a Place. 


PART IV— PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS. 


Drainage. 

LeveUing Hedge-rows. 

Formation of Roads and Walks. 
Ground- work. 

Preparation of Ground fer Plant- 
ing and Grass. 

Dealing with the Picturesque. 


Planting for immediate effect. 
Time and Manner of Planting. 
Choice of Plants and mode of 
obtaining them. 

Supporting and Staking newly 
planted Trees. 

Sowing down Grass Seeds. 


Preparation of Borders for Fruit 
Trees in Kitchen Garden. 

Plants suited for particular locali- 
ties. 

Order in which the different opera- 
tions should be performed. 


[For lat of Engravings, see next pane. 
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HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


LIST OF 
PLANS OF PLACES. 

A Rectory in Worcestershire. 

P. S. Humberston, Esq., Mollington, Cheshire. 

R. and T. G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, Chester. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, Herts. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby, near Liverpool. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar, near Keswick. 
Edward Walker, Esq., Chester. 

John Johnson, Esq., Runcorn, Cheshire. 

T. S. Hoare, Esq., Kingston, Surrey. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Park Place, Frodsham, Cheshire. 
T. S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall, near Lymm, Cheshire. 
Henry H. Toulmin, Esq., Childwickbury, near St. 
Albans, Herts. 

PLANS OF SMALL PARKS OR FIELDS. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Esq., Uuderscar. 

PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill, near Maidenhead. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, near North- 
wich, Cheshire. 

PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 

John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall, near Welshpool. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford House, Wor- 
A Rectory garden. [cestershire. 

Henry McConnel, Esq., Cressbrook, Derbyshire. 

PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres, near Thornton, Cheshire 
John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 

Henry McConnel, Esq., Cressbrook. 

George Whitley, Esq., Bromborough, Cheshire. 

Wm. Oxley, Esq., Mossley Hill, Aigburth, nearL’pool. 
Alfred Higgins, Esq., Woolton, near Liverpool. 
Octagonal Flower garden, near Maidenhead. 

Samuel Job, Esq., Holmefteld, Aigburth, nearL’pool. 
Rii Edwd. Smythe, Bt., Acton Burnell, nr. Shrewsbury. 
Joshua Fislden, Esq., Stanstield Hall, nr. Todmorden. 
James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near Warrington. 
William Longman, Esq. , Chorleywood Place, near 
Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, Runcorn, 
Sketch for Gothic Flower Garden. [Cheshire. 

,, Tudor ,, 

,, flower plot in form of a shield. 

,, ,, with shrubs introduced. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 

T. S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 

John Naylor, Esq.. Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 

T. S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES OF 
WATER. 

Architectural basins of Water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near Newton, 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. [Lancashire. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of water. 

PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq.. Norley Hall. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


ENGRAVINGS : 

PLANS OF FRUIT-HOUSES AND 
PLANT-HOUSES. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

PLANS. 

An imaginary house, to indicate the desirable posi- 
tion for the windows. 

An imaginary place, showing general arrangement. 
Mode of concealing offices. 

Curves in walks, and accompanying planting. 

Masses of shrubs and specimens. 

Groups of Shrubs. 

Methods of arranging the planting on a lawn, so as 
Terminations to straight walks. [to secure vistas. 
Flower-beds in rows. 

Architectural flower-beds, with raisod stone border, 
i Entering a place from a high road. 

1 Carriage-sweeps. 

Divergence of branches from a curved walk. 

Front outline of plants in a plantation. 

Union of two masses of plants on opposite sides of 
Winter Garden at Leighton Hall. [w alks. 

Outline of a plantation on a mound. 

Relieving lines of hedge by scattered specimens in 
Flower-beds in groups, for a lawn. [front. 

Portion of a Pinetum, to show grouping. 

Circular bowling-green. Rustic Summer-houses. 
Entrances and Lodges. Sea-side garden. 

Mode of mixing and arranging plants in a plantation. 

SKETCHES. 

Belts of plantation, and how to improve them. 

Effect of nearness in increasing the use of shrubs or 
trees for concealing objects. 

Irregular vista view of church, &c. 

Vista through trellis arch. 

,, ,, a stone Gothic arch. 

Foreground to a liattish country. 

„ more undulating tract. 

,. mountainous scene. 

,, the sea or a lake. 

Modes of planting in Masses, with regard to their 
upper outlines. 

Clusters of Planting on swells and slopes. 

Picturesque grouping of rocks, &c. 

General picturesqueness in ground and scenery. 
Wooden rustic fences. 

Tree-guards, of rustic wood. 

Thoms or Hollies around base of trees, for protection 
Sky outline of plants in plantations. [from cattle. 
Plantations straggling over the summit and down the 
Mode of forming terrace-walls. [face of a lull. 

Masking changes of level at base of terrace walls. 
Trees that blend with Grecian architecture. 

Trees that blend with Gothic buildings. 

Planting groin* by the margins of lakes. 

Rustic Bridges. Rustic Summer-houses. 

Modes of staking and supiwrting trees. 

SECTIONS. 

Desirable form of land, as the site for a house and 
How a walk across a lawn may be sunk. [garden. 
General modes of shaping a lawn. 

Union of lines in undulations. 

Terrace-bank, descending from the house platform. 
Terraces ascending from the house platform. 
Treatment of sloping land along front of house, 
j Slope of lawns to sunk or raised paths. 

I Sunk fences of various kinds. 

I Raised ground around specimens and in plantations. 
! A Rectory garden. 

Messrs. Frost’s garden at Chester. 

Forming and undulating mouuds. 

Sunk foot-path on the estate of Charles Longman, 
Banks of lakes and pitching. [Esq. 

Sea-side garden. Tile and rubble drains. 

Lodge for catching water in walks. Bed of walk. 
Walks and their verges. 

Fruit-tree border against wall. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. 

{In Four Divisions ,) 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF ARTS AND 

SCIENCES. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 

The publication of the Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences will commence on the First of January 1859 
The matter which it will embrace includes, with the Cyclopedias of Geography , Natural 
History , and Biography , the entire body of information contained in “ THE PENNY 
CY CLOPjEDIA ” (the copyright of which belongs to the proprietors of the English Cyclopedia ) 
adapted to the existing state of knowledge. The delay in the issue of the fourth and last 
Division of the English Cyclopedia has been indispensable , in order that the revision of the 
origmal articles , and the additions so essential to exhibit the progress of the Physical Sciences 
and their application to the Arts, may be accomplished in a manner to entitle this work to rank 
as one of the highest authority. 


The following List exhibits the leading departments of the Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences • 
and the Names of some of the numerous Contributors are subjoined ; 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 

MATHEMATICS 

ASTRONOMY 

OPTICS 

MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMI- 
CAL, and OPTICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 

ACOUSTICS 

DYNAMICS 

ELECTRICITY— MAGNETISM 

METEOROLOGY 




contributors. 


CHEMISTRY 

MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, 
SURGERY 


G. B. Airy, A.M, Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. 

A ’ \f„n?r RO t- N ’ f Tn ? lty College, Cambridge, Professor of 
. Mathematics at University College, London 

5* Sheepshanks A M. (the late), Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. R. Murphy (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. 

7Dr.Day._R Philups, F.R.S. (the lato).-W. Baley M D -Dr 
Becker (the late), of Berlin. — G. Budd, MI).— R. Dickson MD 
Trinity College. Oxford._C. J. Johnstone' 
M.D. (the late).— J: Simon, M.D.— T. South wood Smith MD — 
W. Coulson -J Farish, A.M. , Trinity College, Abridge - 

VeSaWy Surge 1 !? ' Ho8 P itttl - W - (th. fate), 

SirC. L. Eastlake, President of Royal Academy.— R. Ford -Sir 
Edmund Head.— H Howard, R.A. (the late), Professor of 

Painting, Royal Academy. — R. Westmacott, R.A. R v w (1 „ 

num, Ciiratorof the National Gallery.— W. Hosking, Professor of 

. F^s"A a ^f;^ CoUw '“^ H - Leeds - w - Aibton 

f Professor Davies, Woolwich. 

NAVIGATION and MILITARY HoN - Captain Devereux, R N. 

SCIENCES j J * ^ndhuret Pr ° feS80r ° f Mathematics > * ^yal Military College, 

(.Major Procter, Royal MUitary College, Sandhurst. 

RURAL ECONOMY { g EV - W * H,CKEY - 

✓ W. L. Rham (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 

( Tm ® RADEEY . Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich and 
Kings College. London.— Edward Cow per (the late), Professor 
A of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s Collet London 
G. Dodd. — E. Norris, Royal Asiatic T 

Stanesby.-A. Ure, M.D., F.R.S. (the late ). * J ‘ T * 

T. H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Compara- 
t A 1V ^r^ r ^ TQI ^ ar at University College, London.— W. D. Christip 
v w* 1 » College, Cambridge — J. Hoppus, Professor of 
A M Rev A 01 ! 7, w m M r8ity College, London. — Georg e Long, 
A.M.-Rev. A. J W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity College Cam- 
bridge.— T. E. May, Barriater-at-Law, House of Commons 

/ t rx ' 5" p0RTER > F.R.S. ( the late )» 8ec - of th e Board of Trade 
{J. H. Burton. Advocate. Edinburgh __u V 


FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINT- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE. &c 

BUILDING and ENGINEERING 
MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRul 
MENTS 


MANUFACTURES and MACHINERY 


PHILOLOGY 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY . . 

GOVERNMENT and POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


LAW and JURISPRUDENCE 


Barrister-at-LavL— Mr. Serjeant Manning^- — J .' Stark^^AcIvo- 
cate-General of Ceylon.-W. J. Tayler, A.M., Trinity College 

A - M ' (the late>> Triuity Colle ^ 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. 

(In Four Divisions.) 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ABE COMPLETED 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Six Volumes , Price <£3 ; or, in Three Volumes , half-bound morocco , £3 12s. 

This Cyclopaedia of Biography may, without presumption, be stated to be the most complete 
^graphical Dictionary extant ; unequalled in any language for the universality of its range, 
? fulness without verbosity, its accuracy, and its completeness to the present time. It 
>88esses the new and important feature of giving notices of living persons, English .and 
reign, of contemporary celebrity. These notices, and of eminent persons recently deceased, 
nstitute a fourth of the whole work. The Six Volumes contain as much matter as Forty 
*tavo Volumes, such as those of the “ Biograph ie Universelle; ” they exceed in quantity the 
birty-two Volumes of Chalmers' “Biographical Dictionary,” and Four of these Volumes aro 
[ual in extent to the Twelve Volumes of Rose’s ‘‘Biographical Dictionary.” No work of a 
milar nature approaches the English Cyclopaedia of Biography in cheapness. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Four Volumes , Price £2 2s. ; or, in Two Volumes , half-bound morocco , £2 10#. 

In this Cyclopaedia, which embraces the physical features of every country, and the statistics 
’ its departments, its cities and marts of commerce, as well as recording its history to the 
ost recent period, the greatest care has been bestowed to give completenesss to the valuable 
tides upon which this new work is founded. That care has not been confined to revision and 
erection. Many new articles have been introduced, and many of the old ones supplied by 
hers wholly re-written. The fulness and accuracy of the information, thus furnished, render 
ie Cyclopaedia of Geography a necessary manual for every library and news-room ; not 
'esenting a dry catalogue of names of places, but fornishing notices of general interest, and 
nbracing whatever is new and important in Geographical Science. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL 

HISTORY. 


Four Volumes , Price £2 2s. ; or, in Two Volumes , half-bound morocco, £2 10s. 


This department of the Cyclopaedia includes the contributions of the most eminent English 
ituralists. In Botany, those of Dr. Lankester, iDr. Lindley, and Dr. Royle; in Geology, 
lose of Sir Henry de La Beche, Mr. Horner, and Professor Phillips: in Mineralogy, those of 
r. R. Phillips and Professor W. Turner; In Zoology, those of Mr. Broderip, Professor Forbes, 
r. Ogilby, and Mr. Waterhouse ; in Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, those of Mr. Day, 
rofessor Paget, and Dr. Southwood Smith. To the general reader, this Cyclopaedia, embracing, 
e most interesting details of Natural History, presented in the most attractive form of 
ientific explanation, and illustrated with many hundred of beautiful wood-engravings, will 
rnish a most desirable addition to his library. To the medical student the work is 
dispensable. 


LONDON : BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. DICKENS’S BOOKS. 

THE CHRISTMAS CAROL, 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, 

THE CHIMES, 

THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY, 

AND 

THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TUEE INN 

AND MRS. GAMP. 

The above are printed specially for his Readings. Price One Shilling each. 
BRADBURY" AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 

SUITABLE FOR' RAILWAY READING. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 

Ballads .... 

The Snob Papers . .*•*.*. 

The Tremendous Adventures of 
Major Gahagan . 

The Fatal Boots Cox’s Diary 
The Yellowplush Memoirs : —1 
Jeames’s Diary 

Sketches and Travels in London 
Novels by Eminent Hands Cha- 
racter Sketches . 

Memoirs of Barry Lyndon 
A Legend of the Rhine — Rebecca 
and Rowena 

A Little Dinner at Timmins’s :— 
The Bedford Row Conspiracy 
The Fitzboodle Papehs — Men’s 
Wives .... 

A Shabby Genteel Story . . ] 

The History op Samuel Titmarsh 
and the Great Hoogarty Diamond 

BY G. A. A’ BECKETT. 

The Comic Blackstone . . . 2 

The Quizzjology of the Drama ! 2 


5 . d. 

1 6 

2 0 

1 0 
1 0 

2 0 
2 0 

1 6 
3 0 

1 C 
1 0 

2 6 
1 6 

1 6 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Christmas Carol in Prose 
The Cricket on the Hearth . 

The Chimes . 

The Story of Little Dombky . * * 

The Poor Traveller j Boots at the 

Holly-Trek Inn ; and Mrs. Gamp 1 o 
The above are specially printed for Mr. Dickens's 
Readings. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

The Story of a Feather . . 9 

Punch’s Letters to his Son * * f 

The Lesson of Life— The Lives of 
Brown, Jones, <fc Robinson t 

Sketches of the Enclish . j 

BY MARK LEMON. 

The Enchanfed Doll 
Ihe Heir of Applebite 


. 2 0 

. 1 0 


BY ALBERT SMITH. 

The English Hotel Nuisance 


. 0 6 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


n 


TRELOAR’S I 

COCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING 


IS THE BEST. 

PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED— LONDON, NEW YORK, AND PARIS 

atalogues, containing Prices, and every particular, post free. 
WAREHOUSE, 42, L UP GATE HIRE, LONDON. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. CHARLES PICKENS. 

In One Volume , with an Engraved Frontispiece , price 5s. each , 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

BLEAK II 0 U SE. ^ p ***- 

► The above editions arc uniform in size and price with the Cheap Edition of Mr. Dickens's former Works, 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


PERSONAL ATTRACTION! 

The contemplation of Personal Beauty at all times awakens the liveliest and most delightful feelings of our 
ire, and the willing homage it receives in the splendid asstmblages of Royalty and Rank, or amidst the no less 
inating displays of our social re unions, demands that the nicest and most careful attention should be paid to the 
ivation of an object so manifestly important 

In connection with these cursory remarks, the following productions are unrivalled for 

THE HAIR, THE SKIN, AND THE TEETH. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an Invigcrator and BeautiAer beyond 
precedent. In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will* lie in 
direction, and impaiting a transcendent lustre. 

Price 38. 6d. ; 7s. ; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 

per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 

nequalled for its rare and inestimatle qualities ; the radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, the softness and 
caoy which it induces of the Hands and Arms ; its capability of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous 
cts, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

apounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
serving and beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them a pearl like whiteness, strengthening the Gums, and in 
lering tbe breath sweet and pure. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

□LD BY A. ROWLAND &. SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND 

PERFUMERS. 

V BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A SLIGHT COLD,” — if its first symptoms are not arrested, too often lays 

the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary Complaints, including Winter Cough , Asthma , and other consti- 
onal derangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may lie easily averted or subdued by keeping at 
d a supply of the above celebrated Lozkngks, which have now stood the test of public experience for upwards of 
r a century. The Testimonials to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by the most eminent of the Faculty, 
rell as by all classes of private individuals. Containing neither opiates nor any injurious anodyne, they may be 
ly taken by the youngest child or the most delicate female. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 

Copy of a letter from the late Colonel IIawker (the well-known Author on “ Guns ond Shooting"). 

Longparish House , near Whitchurch , Hants. 

ir,— I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
knobs. 1 had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me ; and yet I got completely 
of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough 
lout deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. P. HAWKER. 

I.B.— To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words “ KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES ** 
engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 
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THE GUINEA-AND-HALF VELVET JACKET. 

An exceedingly rich Velvet. The Shape worn by the Empress. Style, economy, comfort, and durability. The 
most becoming Jacket ever produced. For country orders, size of waist and round the shoulders required. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 

THE GUINEA-ANB-HALF VELVET MANTLE 

A splendid Velvet, quilted with Satin throughout. Worth 3£ guineas. 

THE MOST EXQUISITE MANTLE EVER PRODUCED, PRICE FOUR GUINEAS. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


THE HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKET. 

A very pretty shape, just from Paris ; to be had in all the fashionable colours. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 

A PERFECT LADY’S DRESS AT A SINGU- 
LARLY LOW PRICE. 

A simple Check in every colour ; the material it Cashmere, with rich Ducape, Side Trimming in French Blue, Nut 
Brown, Violet, Black, and the New Green, edged with Velvet. The Skirt is lined throughout, the material for the 
Bodice included. Price 14s. 9d. if with our New-shaped Jacket, made and elaborately trimmed with Velvet 
3s. 9d. extra. Scarfs, trimmed with Velvet, and Ribbon Bow behind to match, 3s. lO^d. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


THE BLACK LACE JACKET. 

Just imported, a perfectly New Shape, graceful and Lady-like in the extreme. Price 12s. 9d. Drawings of all 

Jackets forwarded past free. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


WHITE FRENCH MUSLIN JACKETS. 

The prettiest White Muslin Jacket ever produced ; is trimmed with ribbon to be had in every colour, and 
exceedingly becoming to the figure. Price 12s. 9d. The usual Shapes, from 5s. fid. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


THREE-FLOUNCED DRESS, Price lOs. 9d. 

A Shepherd Check Cashmere, Lined and richly Trimmed with Velvet, with material for Bodice, 10s. 9d. With 
Jacket, made and trimmed with Velvet, complete, price I3s. 9d. If with Scarf to match, 2s. 9d. extra*. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


OUR NEW FRENCH WINTER CLOAK. 

The Parisian Shapes this season are exceedingly pretty. Our Cloak at a Guinea is well worthy of attention. 
A fresh arrival from Paris every Thursday. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


FRENCH MERINOS. 

The French Muslin Company have bought the Stock of M. LEFETTE & Co., Bankrupts, Rue de Rivoli, Paris 
Manufacturers of French Merinos, at a discount of 484 per cent, from the cost. There are all the new Colours. 
The new Brown is exceedingly good that they manufactured for this season. Patterns free. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 

LINDSEY PETTICOATS, MADE UP. 

The French Muslin Company are receiving weekly importations of very superior Lindsey Petticoats, of a shape only 
just out. They far surpass for gracefulness and comfort any before imported. 'Jhe price is 10s. 9d. and 15s. fid.— 
about 5s. under the usual price. Patterns post free. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


__ GENTLEMEN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

PERUKE. — The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the Con noir«eur, that one maybe 
convinced, and the other gratified, by inspecting this and other novel and beautiful specimen! of lue Peruqueiau Art, at 
the Establishment of the Sole Inventor, F. BROWNE. 4", FKNCHUltCH STREET. 


THE 

A PEI 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MOl 
THE HEAD. 
Round the Head In manner of a fillet, leaving 
the Ears loose 

[)E OF MI 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

SASUR 

Iuches. 

1NG 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required .. .. .. «. 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Crown of the Head to where the Hair grows 

THE CHARGE FOR THIS U 
HAIR ONLY 

As marked 

3 to 3. 

NIQUE l 
L 10l 

IEAD 

OF 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 

3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of 
I The Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect 
security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PHILLIPSON AND CO.’S NEW PERFUME. 

“LA DUCHESSE.” 

The most refreshing and durable of the day. 
For the Ball-room, Theatre, and crowded Assem- 
bly, it is indispensable. It possesses great sana- 
tory qualities, it is highly conducive to the 
preservation of healths it invigorates the nerves ; 
while in the sick room it is invaluable, reviving 
the invalid and preventing contagion. Price 
3s. 6 d. Obtainable of every Chemist and Vendor 
of fashionable Perfumery. None genuine that 
has not on the label (entered at Stationers’ I Jail), 
the signature 

1, Budge Row, St. Paul’s, London, E.C. 

The POMADE, 3s. 6<J.; the SOAP, la. 6f/.; 
the OIL, 3 x.fV/.; the COSMETIQUE, Is. «fc 2s. 

To sil & those going abroad. 

Assortmentsof Perfumery put lip to suit EVERY 
CLIMATE, are always ready, from £10 to £100. 
and Catalogues forwarded free on application. 

Should there be difficulty in obtaining these 
preparations of any Chemist or Perfumer, a 
letter (enclosing a Post Office Order or Postage 
Stamps), to PHILLIPSON and Co., shall have 
immediate attention. 

Be sure to ask for PHILLIPSON «fc CO.’S the 
original o ttd only genuine ■ 


BLAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

Price Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

r FHIS preparation is one of the benefits 

I which the science of mod* m chemistry has con- 
ferred upon mankind ; for during ihe first twenty years 
of the present century to speak of a cure for the Gout 
was considered a romance; hut now the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated by un- 
solicited testimonials from persons in every rauk of life, 
that public opinion proclaims this as ore of the most 
important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pill* require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

So d by all Medicine Vendors. See the name of 
“Thomas Phout, 229, Strand, London,’ on the 
Government Stamp. 


A Clear Complexion is produced by 

GOWLAND’S LOTION. 

Ladies visiting the sea-side and races, or exposed to the 
heat of the sun and dust, will, imaiediately on the appli- 
cation of this celebrated preparation, experience its 
extraordinary genial qualities. It produces and sustains 

GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF 
COMPLEXION, 

removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by tbe 
medical profession. 

Sold by all druggists and perfumers ; half-pints, 2s- 9d. 

CAUTION. 

Observe the name of the Proprietor, 

E. C. BOURNE, 19, Lamb’s Conduit Street, 

On the Government Stamp. 


PIESSE&LUBIN n 

PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


GLYCERINE 
J E L LY, s. Jars.) 

Exquisite for the Hands and Skin. 

Renders them softy white , 

' and healthy. 

2, New Bond Str. 

LONDON. 



RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR 

Supersedes Kau de Cologne as a Tome and refreshing Lotion, a reviving 
Perfume for crowded places, and a powerful disinfectant. Price Is., 2s. 6d., 
and 5s. 

RIMMEL’S LOVE’S MYRTLE BRIDAL 
BOUQUET, & WILD VIOLET, 

Are the leading Perfumes this season. 

RIMMEL’S HONEY, GLYCERINE, SKIN AND 
WINDSOR SOAPS, In lib. bars, price Is. 

Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists , and by E. RIM MEL, 9(1, Strand, London, 
and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
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EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA. 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT 10 oz. 

Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily 
folded to carry in the Pocket or on 
Saddle ; the most important feature in 
this Waterproofing consists in its being 
mineralised, which effectually resists 
the powerful heat of the sun and the 
most violent rains, also obviatiug the 
stickiness and uupleasaut smell pecu- 
liar to all other Waterproofs. — Price, 
according to size, 40s. to 50s.; all silk 
throughout, 50s. Measurement, length 
°f coat, and size round the chest. ° — 

folding Baths, Air’ Ms, Watff for Im'-di^KR* 8 ^ K)t ^ ^shing-Stockiugs, Portable 
designed expressly for the Indian rive.e to carr^ o ,l ’ &C ' Portabl ° Grubber Bouts, 
AO lbs. Price £6 6s., £10 10s„ and £18 18s„ folding in a com^of7£* ^ 10 l ° 

NOTICE. NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

EDMISTON & SON, 69 , STRAND, 

OPPOSITE THE ADEI.PUI THEATRE. 




SANGSTERS’ 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX'S PARAGON FRAMES. 

The acknowledged benefit to health, in ad- 
dition to the personal comfort, derived from 
the use of the Umbrella^s a protection from 
the injurious effects of the Sun f as well as the 
Itain, is rapidly increasing the demand for 
them m all quarters of the globe. 

The invention of 

“POX’S PARAGON FRAMES,’ 


by lessening the weight nearly one-half without ’?! ‘ill 
impairing the strength, has effected a great ‘ fill 
lUiDrovement • while*. .. ° 



improvement ; whilst the application of 

ALPACA 

(patented by W. k J. ftiagster in 1848) en- 
ables the manufacturer to produce an article 
nearly equal to silk, at less than half the price. 

W. & J. S. continue to repair gratis (if 
necessary), the frames of any Paragon Um- 
brellas purchased at either of their Establish- 
ments, viz. : 

94 0 ’fLEET N STRF?t ET ’ 10 ’ R0YAL EXCHANGE, 

FLEET STREET, 75, CHEAPSILE. 

.ppmg Orders executed with despatch andon the lowest terms at their Wholesale Warehouse 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


IN WHICH HARRY FINDS TWO UNCLES. 

E have all of us, 
no doubt, had a fine 
experience of the 
world, and a vast 
variety of characters 
have passed under 
our eyes ; but there 
is one sort of men 
— not an uncommon 
object of satire in 
novels and plays — 
of whom I confess 
to have met with 
scarce any speci- 
mens at all in my 
intercourse with 
this sinful mankind. 
I mean, mere re- 
ligious hypocrites, 
preaching for ever, 
and not believing a 
word of their own sermons ; infidels in broad brims and sables, 
expounding, exhorting, comminating, blessing, 'without any faith in 
their own paradise, or fear about their pandemonium. Look at those 
candid troops of hobnails clumping to church on a Sunday evening ; 
those rustling maid-servants in their ribbons whom the young 
apprentices follow ; those little regiments of schoolboys ; those trim 
young maidens and staid matrons, marching with their glistening 
prayer-books, as the chapel bell chinks yonder (passing Ebenezer, very 
likely, where the congregation of umbrellas, great bonnets, and pattens, 
is by this time assembled under the flaring gas-lamps). Look at 
those ! How many of them are hypocrites, think you ? Very likely 
the maid-servant is thinking of her sweetheart : the grocer is casting 
about how he can buy that parcel of sugar, and whether tire County 
Bank will take any more of his paper : the head-schoolboy is conning 

A A 
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Latin verses for Monday’s exercise : the young scapegrace remembers 
that after this service and sermon, there will he papa’s exposition at 
home, but that there will be pie for supper: the clerk who calls out 
the psalm has his daughter in trouble, and drones through las 
responses scarcely aware of their meaning : the very moment the parson 
hides his face on his cushion, he may be thinking of that bill which is 
coming due on Monday. These people are not heavenly-minded , 
they are of the world, worldly, and have not yet got their feet off o it , 
but they are not hypocrites, look you. Folks have their religion in 
some handy mental lock-up, as it were,— a valuable medicine, to be 
taken in ill-health ; and a man administers his nostrum to his neigh- 
bour, and recommends his private cure for the other’s complaint. “ My 
dear madam, you have spasms ? You will find these drops infallible ! 

“ You have been taking too much wine, my good sir ? By this pill 
You may defy any evil consequences from too much wine, and take your 
bottle of port daily.” Of spiritual and bodily physic, who are more 
fond and eager dispensers than women ? And we know that, especially 
a hundred years ago, every lady in the country had her still-room and 
her medicine-chest, her pills, powders, potions, for all the village 


My Lady Warrington took charge of the consciences and the 
digestions of her husband’s tenants and family. She had the faith and 
health of the servants’-hall in keeping. Heaven can tell whether she 
knew how to doctor them rightly: but, was it pill or doctrine, £>he 
administered one or the other with equal belief in her own authority, 
and her disciples swallowed both obediently. She believed herself to 
be one of the most virtuous, self-denying, wise, learned women in the 
world ; and, dinning this opinion perpetually into the ears of all round 
about her, succeeded in bringing not a few persons to join in her 

^ At Sir Miles’s dinner there was so fine a side-board of plate, and 
such a number of men in livery, that it required some presence of mind 
to perceive that the beer was of the smallest which the butler brought 
round in the splendid tankard, and that there was but one joint of 
mutton on the grand silver dish. When Sir Miles called the King s 
health, and smacked his jolly lips over his wine, he eyed it and the 
company as if the liquor was ambrosia. He asked Harry Warrington 
whether they had port like that in Virginia ? He said that was nothing 
to the wine Harry should taste in Norfolk. He praised the wine so, 
that Harry almost believed that it was good, and winked into his own 
glass, trying to see some of the merits which his uncle perceived in the 
ruby nectar. 

Just as we see in many a well-regulated family of this present 
century, the Warringtons had their two paragons. Of the two grown 
daughters, the one was the greatest beauty, the other the greatest 
genius and angel of any young lady then alive, as Lady Warrington 
told Harry. The eldest, the Beauty, was engaged to dear Tom Clay- 
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pool, the fond mother informed her Cousin Harry in confidence. But 
the second daughter, the Genius and Angel was for ever set upon our 
young friend to improve his wits and morals. She sang to him at the 
harpsichord — rather out of tune for an angel, Harry thought ; she was 
ready with advice, instruction, conversation — with almost too much 
instruction and advice, thought Harry, who would have far preferred 
the society of the little cousin who reminded him of Fanny Mountain 
at home. But the last-mentioned young maiden, after dinner retired 
to her nursery commonly. Beauty went off on her own avocations ; 
Mamma had to attend to her poor or write her voluminous letters ; 
Papa dozed in his arm-chair ; and the Genius remained to keep her 
young cousin company. 

The calm of the house somehow pleased the young man, and he 
liked to take refuge there away from the riot and dissipation in which 
he ordinarily lived. Certainly no welcome could be kinder than that 
which he got. The doors were opened to him at all hours. If Flora 
was not at home, Dora was ready to receive him. Ere many days’ 
acquaintance, he and his little Cousin Miles had been to have a 
galloping-match in the Park, and Harry, who was kind and generous 
to every man alive who came near him, had in view the purchase of a 
little horse for his cousin, far better than that which the boy rode, 
when the circumstances occurred which brought all our poor Harry’s 
coaches and horses to a sudden break-down. 

Though Sir Miles Warrington had imagined Virginia to be an island, 
the ladies were much better instructed in geography, and anxious to 
hear from Harry all about his home and his native country. He, on 
his part, was not averse to talk about it. He described to them the 
length and breadth of his estate ; the rivers which it coasted ; the 
produce which it bore. He had had with a friend a little practice of 
surveying in his boyhood. He made a map of his county, with some 
fine towns here and there, which, in truth, were but log-huts (but, for 
the honour of his country, he was desirous that they should wear as 
handsome a look as possible). Here was Potomac ; here was J ames 
River ; here were the wharves whence his mother’s ships and tobacco 
were brought to the sea. In truth, the estate was as large as a county. 
He did not brag about the place overmuch. To see the handsome 
young fellow, in a fine suit of velvet and silver-lace, making his 
draught, pointing out this hill and that forest or town, you might have 
imagined him a travelling prince describing the realms of the queen 
his mother. He almost fancied himself to be so at times. He had 
miles where gentlemen in England had acres. Not only Dora listened, 
but the beauteous Flora bowed her fair head and heard him with 
attention. Why, what was young Tom Claypool, their brother 
baronet’s son in Norfolk, with his great boots, his great voice, and his 
heirdom to a poor five thousand acres, compared to this young American 
prince and charming stranger ? Angel as she was, Dora began to lose 
her angelic temper, and to twit Flora for a flirt. Claypool, in his red 
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waistcoat, would sit dumb before the splendid Harry in his ruffles and 
laces, talking of March and Chesterfield, Selwyn and Bolingbroke, and 
the whole company of Macaronis. Mamma began to love Harry more 
and more as a son. She was anxious about the spiritual welfare of 
those poor Indians, of those poor negroes in Virginia. What could 
she do to help dear Madam Esmond (a precious woman, she knew !) in 
the good work ? She had a serious butler and housekeeper : they were 
delighted with the spiritual behaviour and sweet musical gifts of 
Gumbo. 

“ Ah ! Harry, Harry ! you have been a sad wild boy ! Why did 
you not come sooner to us, sir, and not lose your time amongst the 
spendthrifts and the vain world ? But ’tis not yet too late. We must 
reclaim thee, dear Harry ! Musn’t we, Sir Miles ? Musn’t we, Dora ? 
Mustn’t we, Flora *?” 

The three ladies all look up to the ceiling. They will reclaim the 
dear prodigal. It is which shall reclaim him most. Dora sits by and 
watches Flora. As for mamma, when the girls are away, she talks to 
him more and more seriously, more and more tenderly. She will be a 
mother to him in the absence of his own admirable parent. She gives 
him a hymn-book. She kisses him on the forehead. She is actuated 
by the purest love, tenderness, religious regard, towards her dear, way- 
ward, wild, amiable nephew. 

Whilst these sentimentalities were going on, it is to be presumed 
that Mr. Warrington kept his own counsel about his affairs out-of-doors, 
which we have seen were in the very worst condition. He who had 
been favoured by fortune for so many weeks was suddenly deserted by 
her, and a few days had served to kick down all his heap of winnings. 
Do we say that my Lord Castlewood, his own kinsman, had dealt 
unfairly by the young Virginian, and in the course of a couple of after- 
noons’ closet practice had robbed him ? We would insinuate nothing 
so disrespectful to his lordship’s character ; but he had won from 
Harry every shilling which properly belonged to him, and would have 
played him for his reversions but that the young man flung up his 
hands when he saw himself so far beaten, and declared that he must 
continue the battle no more. Remembering that there still remained 
a spar out of the wreck, as it were — that portion which he had set 
aside for poor Sampson — Harry ventured it at the gaming-table ; but 
that last resource went down along with the rest of Harry’s possessions, 
and Fortune fluttered off in the storm, leaving the luckless adventurer 
almost naked on the shore. 

When a man is young and generous and hearty the loss of money 
scarce afflicts him. Harry w T ould sell his horses and carriages, and 
diminish his train of life. If he wanted immediate supplies of money, 
would not his Aunt Bernstein be his banker, or his kinsman who had 
won so much from him, or his kind Uncle Warrington and Lady 
Warrington who were always talking virtue and benevolence, and 
declaring that they loved him as a son ? He would call upon these, or 
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any one of them whom he might choose to favour, at his leisure ; 
meanwhile, Sampson’s story of his landlord s distress touched the 
young gentleman, and, in order to raise a hasty supply for the clergy- 
man, he carried off all his trinkets to a certain pawnbroker s shop in 
St. Martin’s Lane. 

Now this broker was a relative or partner of that very Mr. Sparks 01 
Tavistock Street from whom Harry had purchased— purchased did we 
sa y 9 — no • taken the trinkets which he had intended to present to his 
Oakhurst friends ; and it chanced that Mr. Sparks came to visit his 
brother tradesman very soon after Mr. Warrington had disposed of his 
goods. Recognising immediately the little enamelled diamond-handled 
repeater which he had sold to the Fortunate Youth, the jeweller broke 
out into expressions regarding Harry which I will not mention here, 
being already accused of speaking much too plainly. A gentleman 
who is acquainted with a pawnbroker, we may be sure has a bailiff or 
two amongst his acquaintances ; and those bailiffs have followers t\1io, 
at the bidding of the impartial Law, will touch with equal hand the 
fiercest captain’s epaulet or the finest Macaroni’s shoulder. The very 
gentlemen who had seized upon Lady Maria at Tunbridge were set 
upon her cousin in London. They easily learned from the garrulous 
Gumbo that his honour was at Sir Miles Warrington’s house in Hill 
Street, and whilst the black was courting Mrs. Lambert’s maid at the 
adjoining mansion, Mr. Costigan and his assistant lay in wait for pool 
Harry, who was enjoying the delights of intercourse with a virtuous 
family circle assembled round his aunt’s table. Never had Uncle 
Miles been more cordial, never had Aunt Warrington been more 
gracious, gentle, and affectionate ; Flora looked unusually lovely, Dora 
had been more than ordinarily amiable. At parting my lady gave 
him both her hands, and called benedictions from the ceiling down 
upon him. Papa had said in his most jovial manner, “ Hang it, 
nephew ! when I was thy age I should have kissed two such fine girls 
as Do and Flo ere this, and my own flesh ancl blood, too ! Don’t 
tell me ! I should , my Lady Warrington ! Odds-fish ! ’tis the boy 
blushes, and not the girls, I think— I suppose they are used to it. 
He !— he ! ” 

“ Papa ! ” cry the virgins. 

« Sir Miles ! ” says the august mother at the same instant. 

“ There, there,” says papa, “ a kiss won’t do no harm, and won’t 
tell no tales : will it nephew Harry ? ” I suppose, during the utterance 
of the above three brief phrases, the harmless little osculatory operation 
has taken place, and blushing Cousin Harry has touched the damask 
cheek of Cousin Flora and Cousin Dora. 

As he goes down stairs with his uncle, mamma makes a speech to 
the girls, looking, as usual, up to the ceiling, and saying, “ What 
precious qualities your poor dear cousin has ! What shrewdness 
mingled with his simplicity, and what a fine genteel manner, though 
upon mere worldly elegance I set little store. What a dreadful pity 
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to think that such a vessel should ever be lost ! We must rescue him 
my loves. We must take him away from those wicked companions’ 
and those horrible Castlewoods— not that I would speak ill of my 
neighbours But I shall hope, 1 shall pray, that he may be rescued 
irom his evil courses ! ” and again Lady Warrington eyes the cornice 
m a most determined manner, as the girls wistfully look towards the 
door behind which their interesting cousin has just vanished. 

His uncle will go down stairs with him. He calls “ God bless you 
my boy ! ’’most affectionately : Impresses Harry’s hand, and repeats 
his valuable benediction at the door. As it closes, the light from the 
hall within haring sufficiently illuminated Mr. Warrington’s face and 
hgure, two gentlemen, who have been standing on the opposite side of the 
way, advance rapidly, and one of them takes a strip of paper out of his 
pocket, and putting his hand upon Mr. Warrington’s shoulder, declares 
him lus prisoner. A hackney coach is in attendance, and poor Harry 
goes to sleep in Chancery Lane. 

°, to think that a Virginian prince’s back should be slapped by a 
lagged bailiff s follower ! — that Madame Esmond’s son should be in a 
spungmg house in Cursitor Street ! I do not envy our young prodigal 
his rest on that dismal night. Let us hit him now he is down, my 
beloved young inends. Let us imagine the stings of remorse keeping 
him wakeful on his dingy pillow : the horrid jollifications of other 
hardened inmates of the place ringing in his ears from the room hard 
y, where they sit boozing ; the rage and shame and discomfiture. No 
pity on him I say, my honest young gentlemen, for you, of course, 
have never indulged in extravagance or folly, or paid the reckoning of 
remorse. ' ° 


CHAPTEK XLYI. 


CHAINS AND SLAVERY. 

EMOPiSE for past misdeeds 
and follies Harry sincerely felt, 
when he found himself a pri- 
soner in that dismal lock-up 
house, and wrath and anno}'- 
ance at the idea of being sub- 
jected to the indignity of arrest ; 
but the present unpleasantry 
he felt sure could only be 
momentary. He had twenty 
friends who would release him 
from his confinement : to which 
of them should he apply, was 
the question. Mr. Draper, the 
man of business, who had 
been so obsequious to him : 
his kind uncle the baronet, 
who had offered to make his 
house Harry’s home, who loved him as a son : his Cousin Castle- 
wood, who had won such large sums from him : his noble friends 
at the Chocolate House, his good Aunt Bernstein — any one of these 
Harry felt sure would give him a help in his trouble, though some 
of the relatives, perhaps, might administer to him a little scolding 
for his imprudence. The main point was, that the matter should 
be transacted quietly, for Mr. Warrington was anxious that as few as 
possible of the public should know how a gentleman of his pro- 
digious importance had been subject to such a vulgar process as an 
arrest. As if the public does not end by knowing everything it cares 
to know. As if the dinner I shall have to-day, and the hole in the 
stocking which I wear at this present writing, can be kept a secret 
from some enemy or other who has a mind to pry it out — though my 
boots are on, and my door was locked when I dressed myself ! I men- 
tion that hole in the stocking for sake of example merely. The world 
can pry out everything about us which it has a mind to know. But 
then there is this consolation, which men will never accept in their 
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own cases, that the world doesn’t care. Consider the amount of 
scandal it has been forced to hear in its time, and how weary and blase 
it must he of that kind of intelligence. You are taken to prison, and 
fancy yourself indelibly disgraced? You are bankrupt under odd 
circumstances ? You drive a queer bargain with your friends and are 
found out, and imagine the world will punish you ? Psha ! Your 
shame is only vanity. Go and talk to the world as if nothing had 
happened, and nothing has happened. Tumble down ; brush the mud 
off your clothes ; appear with a smiling countenance, and nobody cares. 
Do you suppose Society is going to take out its pocket-handkerchief 
and be inconsoleable when you die ? Why should it care very much, 
then, whether your worship graces yourself or disgraces yourself? 
Whatever happens it talks, meets, jokes, yawns, has its dinner, pretty 
much as before. Therefore don’t be so conceited about yourself as to 
fancy your private affairs of so much importance, mi fill . Whereas 
Mr. Harry Warrington chafed and fumed as though all the world was 
tingling with the touch of that hand which had been laid on his sublime 
shoulder. 

“A pretty sensation my arrest must have created at the club!” 
thought Harry. " I suppose that Mr. Selwyn will be cutting all sorts 
of jokes about my misfortune, plague take him ! Everybody round the 
table will have heard of it. March will tremble about the bet I have 
with him ; and, faith, ’twill be difficult to pay him when I lose. They 
will all be setting up a whoop of congratulation at the Savage, as they 
call me, being taken prisoner. How shall I ever be able to appear in 
the world again? Whom shall I ask to come to my help ? No,” thought 
he, with his mingled acuteness and simplicity, “ I will not send in the 
first instance to any of my relations or my noble friends at White’s. I 
will have Sampson’s counsel. He has often been in a similar predica- 
ment, and will know how to advise me.” Accordingly, as soon as the 
fight of dawn appeared, after an almost intolerable delay — for it seemed 
to Harry as if the sun had forgotten to visit Cursitor Street in his rounds 
that morning — and as soon as the inmates of the house of bondage 
were stirring, Mr. Warrington dispatched a messenger to his friend in 
Long Acre, acquainting the Chaplain with the calamity just befallen 
him, and beseeching his reverence to give him the benefit of his advice 
and consolation. 

Mr. Warrington did not know, to be sure, that to send such a 
message to the parson was as if he said, “ I am fallen amongst the 
lions. Come down, my dear friend, into the pit with me.” Harry 
very likely thought Sampson’s difficulties "were over ; or, more likely 
still, was so much engrossed with his own affairs and perplexities, as 
to bestow little thought upon his neighbour’s. Having sent off his 
missive the captive’s mind was somewhat more at ease, and he conde- 
scended to call for breakfast, which was brought to him presently. 
The attendant who served him with his morning repast, asked him 
whether he would order dinner, or take his meal at Mrs. Bailiff’s table 
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with some other gentlemen? No. Mr. Warrington would not order 
dinner. He should quit the place before dinner-time, he informed the 
chamberlain who waited on him in that grim tavern. The man went 
away, thinking no doubt that this was not the first young gentleman 
who had announced that he was going away ere two hours were over. 

« Well, if your honour does stay, there is good beef and carrot at two 
o’clock,” says the sceptic, and closes the door on Mr. Harry and his 
solitary meditations. 

Harry’s messenger to Mr. Sampson brought back a message from 
that gentleman to say that he would be with his patron as soon as 
might be : but ten o’clock came, eleven o’clock, noon, and no Sampson. 

No Sampson arrived, but about twelve Gumbo with a portmanteau ot 
his master’s clothes, who flung himself, roaring with gnef, at Harry s 
feet : and with a thousand vows of fidelity, expressed himself ready to 
die, to sell himself into slavery over again, to do anything to rescue his 
beloved Master Harry from this calamitous position. Harry was 
touched with the lad’s expressions of affection, and told him to get up 
from the ground where he was grovelling on his knees, embracing his 
master’s. “ All you have to do, sir, is to give me my clothes to dress, 
and to hold your tongue about this business. Mind you, not a word, 
sir, about it to anybody !” says Mr. M arrington, severely. 

“ O no, sir, never to nobody ! ” says Gumbo, looking most solemnly, 
and proceeded to dress his master carefully, who had need of a change 
and a toilette after his yesterday’s sudden capture, and night s dismal 
rest. Accordingly Gumbo flung a dash of powder in Harry s hair, and 
arrayed his master carefully and elegantly, so that he made Mr. War- 
rington look as fine and splendid as if he had been stepping into his 

chair to go to St. James’s. . .. 

Indeed all that love and servility could do Mr. Gumbo faithfully did 
for his master, for whom he had an extreme regard and attachment. 
But there were certain things beyond Gumbo’s power. He corn 
not undo things which were done already; and he could not help 
lying and excusing himself when pressed upon points disagreeable to 
himself. The language of slaves is lies (I mean black slaves and 
white). The creature slinks away and hides with subterfuges, 
as a hunted animal runs to his covert at the sight of man, the 
tyrant and pursuer. Strange relics of feudality, and consequence o 
our ever-so-old social life ! Our domestics (are they not men, too, and 
brethren?) are all hypocrites before us. They never speak naturally 
to us, or the whole truth. We should be indignant : we should say, 
confound their impudence : we should turn them out of doors it they 
did. But quo me rapis ? O my unbridled hobby ? 

Well, the truth is, that as for swearing not to say a word about his 
master’s arrest— such an oath as that was impossible to keep : tor, 
with a heart full of grief indeed, but with a tongue that never could 
cease wagging, bragging, joking, and lying, Mr. Gumbo la announce 
the woful circumstance to a prodigious number of Ins acquaintances 
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already, chiefly gentlemen of the shoulder-knot and worsted lace. Wc 
have seen how he carried the news to Colonel Lambert’s and Lord 
Wrotham’s servants : he had proclaimed it at the footman’s club to 
which he belonged, and which was frequented by the gentlemen of 
some of the first nobility. He had subsequently condescended to 
partake of a mug of ale in Sir Miles Warrington’s butler’s room, and 
there had repeated and embellished the story. Then he had gone off 
to Madame Bernstein’s people, with some of whom he was on terms of 
affectionate intercourse, and had informed that domestic circle of his 
grief : and, his master being captured, and there being no earthly call 
for his personal services that evening, Gumbo had stepped up to Lord 
Castle wood s, and informed the gentry there of the incident which had 
just come to pass. So when, laying his hand on his heart, and with 
gushing floods of tears, Gumbo says, in reply to his master’s injunc- 
tion, “ 0, no, master ! nebber to nobody ! ” we are in a condition to 
judge of the degree of credibility which ought to be given to the lad’s 
statement. 

The black had long completed his master’s toilet : the dreary break- 
fast was over : slow as the hours went to the prisoner, still they were 
passing one after another, but no Sampson came in accordance with 
the promise sent in the morning. At length, some time after noon, 
there arrived, not Sampson, but a billet from him, sealed with a moist 
wafer, and with the ink almost yet wet. The unlucky divine’s letter 
ran as follows : 

O, sir, dear sir, I have done all that a man can at the command 
and in the behalf of his patron ! You did not know, sir, to what you 
were subjecting me, did you ? Else, if I was to go to prison, why did 
I not share yours, and why am I in a lock-up house three doors off? 

Yes. Such is the fact. As 1 was hastening to you, knowing full 
^vell the danger to which I was subject : — but what danger will I not 
affront at the call of such a benefactor as Mr. Warrington hath been 
to me ? I was seized by two villains who had a writ against me, and 
who have lodged me at Naboth’s, hard by, and so close to your honour, 
that we could almost hear each other across the garden-walls of the 
respective houses where we are confined. 

I had much and of importance to say, which I do not care to write 
down on paper, regarding your affairs. May they mend ! May my 
cursed fortunes, too, better themselves, is the prayer of 

Your honour’s afflicted Chaplain in Ordinary, 

J. S. 

And now, as Mr. Sampson refuses to speak, it will be our duty to 
acquaint the reader with those matters whereof the poor Chaplain did 
not care to discourse on paper. 

Gumbo’s loquacity had not reached so far as Long Acre, and 
Mr. Sampson was ignorant of the extent of his patron’s calamity until 
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he received Harry’s letter and messenger from Chancery Lane. The 
divine was still ardent with gratitude for the service Mr. Warrington 
had just conferred on him, and eager to find some means to succour 
his distressed patron. He knew what a large sum Lord Castlewood 
had won from his cousin, had dined in company with his lordship on 
the day before, and now ran to Lord Castlewood’s house, with a hope 
of arousing hinl to some pity for Mr. Warrington. Sampson made 
a very eloquent and touching speech to Lord Castlewood about his 
kinsman’s misfortune, and spoke with a real kindness and sympathy, 
which however failed to touch the nobleman to whom he addressed 

himself. . 

My lord peevishly and curtly put a stop to the Chaplain s passionate 
pleading. “ Hid I not tell you, two days since, when you came for 
money,°tliat I was as poor as a beggar, Sampson,” said his lordship, 
“ and has anybody left me a fortune since ? The little sum I won from 
my cousin was swallowed up by others. I not only can t help Mi. War- 
rington, but, as I pledge you my word, not being in the least aware of 
his calamity, I had positively written to him this morning to ask him to 
help me” ' And a letter to this effect did actually reach Mr. Warring- 
ton from his lodgings, whither it had been dispatched by the penny - 
post. 

“ I must get him money, my lord. 1 know he had scarcely any- 
thing left in his pocket after relieving me. Were I to pawn my 
cassock and bands, he must have money,” cried the Chaplain. 

“Amen. Go and pawn your bands, your cassock, anything you 
please. Tour enthusiasm does you credit,” said my lord, and resumed 
the reading of his paper, whilst, in the deepest despondency, poor 
Sampson left him. 

My Lady Maria meanwhile had heard that the Chaplain was with 
her brother, and conjectured what might be the subject on which they 
had been talking. She seized upon the parson as he issued from out his 
fruitless interview with my lord. She drew him into the dining-room . 
the strongest marks of grief and sympathy were in her countenance. 
“ Tell me, s what is this has happened to Mr. Warrington ?” sho 
asked. 

« Your ladyship, then, knows ? ” asked the Chaplain. 

“ Have I not been in mortal anxiety ever since his servant brought 
the dreadful news last night?” asked my lady. _ “We had it as we 
came from the Opera — from my Lady Yarmouth s box my loid, my 
Lady Castlewood, and I.” 

“ His lordship, then, did know ?” continued Sampson. 

“ Benson told the news when we came from the playhouse to our 
tea,” repeats Lady Maria. 

The Chaplain lost all patience and temper at such duplicity. “ This 
is too bad,” he said, with an oath ; and he told Lady Maria of the con- 
versation which he had just had with Lord Castlewood, and of the 
latter’s refusal to succour his cousin, after winning great sums of 
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money from him, and with much eloquence and feeling of Mr. War- 
rington’s most generous behaviour to himself. 

Then my Lady Maria broke out with a series of remarks regarding 
her own family, which were by no means complimentary to her own 
kith and kin. Although not accustomed to tell truth commonly, yet, 
when certain families fall out, it is wonderful what a number of truths 
they will tell about one another. With tears, imprecations, I do not 
like to think how much stronger language, Lady Maria burst into a 
furious and impassioned tirade, in which she touched upon the history 
of almost all her noble family. She complimented the men and the 
ladies alike ; she shrieked out interrogatories to Heaven, inquiring why 

it had made such (never mind what names she called her 

brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, parents) ; and, emboldened with wrath, 
she dashed at her brother’s library-door, so shrill in her outcries, so 
furious in her demeanour, that the alarmed Chaplain, fearing the scene 
which might ensue, made for the street. 

My lord, looking up from the book or other occupation which 
engaged him, regarded the furious woman with some surprise, and 
selected a good strong oath to fling at her, as it were, and check her 
onset. 

But, when roused, we have seen how courageous Maria could be. 
Afraid as she was ordinarily of her brother, she was not in a mood to 
be frightened now by any language of abuse or sarcasm at his 
command. 

“ So, my lord ! ” she called out ; “ you sit down with him in 
private to cards, and pigeon him ! You get the poor boy’s last shilling, 
and you won’t give him a guinea out of his own winnings now he is 
penniless ! ” 

“ So that infernal Chaplain has been telling tales ! ” says my lord. 

“ Dismiss him : do ! Pay him his wages, and let him go, — he will 
be glad enough ! ” cries Maria. 

“ I keep him to many one of my sisters, in case he is wanted,” says 
Castlewood, glaring at her. 

“ What can the women be in a family where there are such men?” 
says the lady. 

" Effectivement ! ” says my lord, with a shrug of his shoulder. 

“What can we be, when our fathers and brothers are what they are? 
We are bad enough, but what are you ? I say, you neither have 
courage — no, nor honour, nor common feeling. As your equals won’t 
play with you, my Lord Castlewood, you must take this poor lad out of 
Virginia, your own kinsman, and pigeon him ! 0, it’s a shame — a 

shame ! ” 

“We are all playing our own game, I suppose. Haven’t you played 
and won one, Maria ? Is it you that are squeamish all of a sudden 
about the poor lad from Virginia ? Has Mr. Harry cried off, or has 
your ladyship got a better offer ? ” cried my lord. “ If you won’t 
have him, one of the Warrington girls will, I promise you ; and the 
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old Methodist woman in Hill Street will give him the choice N either. 
Are you a fool, Maria Esmond ? A greater fool, I mean, than in 

common^uid ^ & ^ , f j thought that either of my brothers could act 

like an honest man, Eugene!” said Maria “ 1 * m , a “Ifek 
that you wiU be other than you are ; that if you find any lelative in 
ZS you wifi help him ; 'that if you can meet with a victim you 

" °« FkShi^ Psha ! What folly are you talking ! Have you not seen, 
from the course which the lad has been running for months past, how 
he would end ? If I had not won his money, some ^er would i 
never grudged thee thy little plans regarding him. WTiy shouldst 
thou fly in°a passion, because I have just put out my hand to take 
what he was offering to all the world? I reason with you I dont 
know why Maria. You should be old enough to understand reason, 
at'anyrate. You think this money belonged of right to Lady Maria 
Warrington and her children ? I tell you that in three months more 
every shilling would have found its way to White s macco-table, and 
that it is much better spent in paying my debts. So .much foryou 
ladyship’s anger, and tears, and menaces, and naughty lan o u o 
See 7 ! I P am a good brother, and repay them with reason and kind words. 

“ My good brother might have given a little more than kind wor 
to the lad from whom he has just taken hundreds, interposed the 
sister of this affectionate brother. 

“ Gseat Heavens, Maria ! Don’t you see that even out of this afi , 
unpleasant as it seems, a clever woman may make her advantage, cries 
my lord. Maria said she failed to comprehend. - 

“As thus. I name no names; I meddle in no persons business 

having quite enough to do to manage my own cursed affairs. But 
suppose I happen to know of a case in another family which may be 
applicable to ours. It is this. A green young lad of tolerable 
expectations, comes up from the country to his friends in town-never 
mind from what country: never mind to what town An elderly 
female relative, who has been dragging her spmsterhood about these 
—how many years shall we say?— extorts a promise of marriage from 
mv young gentleman, never mind on what conditions. . . 

7 My lord, do you want to insult your sister as well as to injure 

your cousin?” asks Maria. . , 

“ My good child, did I say a single word about fleecing, or cheating, 
or pigeoning, or did I fly into a passion when you insulted me. I 
know the allowance that must be made for your temper, andt 
natural folly of your sex. I say I treated you with soft vords-I go 
on with my story. The elderly relative extracts a promise of mariia e 
from the young lad, which my gentleman is quite unwilling to ^keep. 
No, he won’t keep it. He is utterly tired of his elderly relative : he will 
plead his mother’s refusal : he will do anything to get out of his prom . 

« Yes ; if he was one of us Esmonds, my Lord Castlewood. B 
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is a man of honour we are speaking of,” cried Maria, who, I suppose, 
admired truth in others, however little she saw it in her own family. 

“I do not contradict either of my dear sister’s remarks. One 
of us would fling the promise to the winds, especially as it does not 
exist in writing.” 

“ My lord ! ” gasps out Maria. 

“ Bah ! I know all. That little covp of Tunbridge was played by 
the Aunt Bernstein with excellent skill. The old woman is the best 
man of our family. While you were arrested, your boxes were 
searched for the Mohock’s letters to you. When you were let loose, 
the letters had disappeared, and you said nothing, like a wise woman 
as you are sometimes. You still hanker after your Cherokee. Soit . 
A woman of your mature experience knows the value of a husband. 
What is this little loss of two or three hundred pounds ? ” 

“ Not more than three hundred, my lord ? ” interposes Maria. 

“ Eh ! never mind a hundred or two, more or less. What is this 
loss at cards ? A mere bagatelle ! You are playing for a principality. 
You want your kingdom in Virginia ; and if you listen to my opinion, 
the little misfortune which has happened to your swain is a piece of 
great good fortune to you.” 

“ I don’t understand you, my lord.” 

“ C'est possible ; but sit down, and I will explain what I mean in a 
manner suited to your capacity.” And so Maria Esmond, who had 
advanced to her brother like a raging lion, now sate down at his feet 
like a gentle lamb. 

Madame de Bernstein was not a little moved at the news of her 
nephew’s arrest, which Mr. Gumbo brought to Clarges-street on the 
night of the calamity. She would have cross-examined the black, and 
had further particulars respecting Harry’s mishap ; but Mr. Gumbo, 
anxious to carry his intelligence to other quarters, had vanished when 
her ladyship sent for him. Her temper was not improved by the news, 
or by the sleepless night which she spent. I do not envy the dame de 
compagnie who played cards with her, or the servant who had to lie in 
her chamber. An arrest was an everyday occurrence, as she knew 
very well as a woman of the world. Into what difficulties had her 
scapegrace of a nephew fallen? How much money should she be called 
upon to pay to release him ? And had he run through all his own ? 
Provided he had not committed himself very deeply, she was quite dis- 
posed to aid him. She liked even his extravagances and follies. He 
was the only being in the world on whom, for long, long years, that 
weary woman had been able to bestow a little natural affection. So, on 
their different beds, she and Harry were lying wakeful together ; and 
quite early in the morning the messengers which each sent forth on 
the same business may have crossed each other. 

Madame Bernstein’s messenger was despatched to the chambers of 
her man of business, Mr. Draper, with an order that Mr. D. should 
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ascertain for what sums Mr. Warrington had been arrested, and forth- 
with repair to the Baroness. Draper’s emissaries speedily found out 
that Mr. Warrington was locked up close beside them, and the amount 
of detainers against him so far. Were there other creditors, as no 
doubt there were, they would certainly close upon him when they 
were made acquainted with his imprisonment. 

To Mr. Sparks, the jeweller, for those unlucky presents, so much ; 
to the landlord in Bond Street, for board, fire, lodging, so much : these 
were at present the only claims against Mr. Warrington, Mr. Draper 
found. He was ready at a signal from her ladyship to settle them at 
a moment. The jeweller’s account ought especially to be paid, for 
Mr. Harry had acted most imprudently in taking goods from Mr. 
Sparks on credit, and pledging them with a pawnbroker. He must 
have been under some immediate pressure for money; intended to 
redeem the goods immediately, meant nothing but what was honour- 
able of course ; but the affair would have an ugly look, if made public, 
and had better be settled out of hand. “ There cannot be the least 
difficulty regarding a thousand pounds more or less, for a gentleman 
of Mr. Warrington’s rank and expectations,” said Madame de Bern- 
stein. Not the least : her ladyship knew very well that there were 
funds belonging to Mr. Warrington, on which money could be at once 

raised with her ladyship’s guarantee. 

Should he go that instant and settle the matter with Messrs. Amos/ 
Mr. Harry might be back to dine with her at two, and to confound 
the people at the clubs, who are no doubt rejoiemg over his misfor- 
tunes, said the compassionate Mr. Draper. „ 

But the Baroness had other views. “ I think, my good Mr. Draper, 
she said, “ that my young gentleman has sown wild oats enough ; and 
when he comes out of prison, I should like him to come out clear, 
and without any liabilities at all. You are not aware of all his. 

“ No gentleman ever does tell all his debts, madame, says Mr. 
Draper ; “ no one I ever had to deal with.” 

“ There is one which the silly boy has contracted, and from whic i 
he ought to be released, Mr. Draper. You remember a little circum- 
stance which occurred at Tunbridge Wells in the autumn ? About which 

I sent up my man Case to you ? ” _ 

« When your ladyship pleases to recall it, I remember ib— not other- 
wise,” says Mr. Draper, with a bow. “ A lawyer should be like a 
Popish confessor, — what is told him is a secret for ever, and for every 
body.” So we must not whisper Madame Bernstein’s secret to Mr. 
Draper ; but the reader may perhaps guess it from the lawyer s con- 
duct subsequently. 

The lawyer felt pretty certain that ere long he would receive a 
summons from the poor young prisoner in Cursitor Street, and waitec 
for that invitation before he visited Mr. Warrington. Six and thirty 
hours passed ere the invitation came, during which period Harry 
passed the dreariest two days which he ever remembered to have spent. 
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There was no want of company in the lock-up house, the bailiffs 
rooms were nearly always full ; but Harry preferred the dingy solitude 
of his own room to the society round his landlady’s table, and it was 
only on the second day of his arrest, and when his purse was emptied 
by the heavy charges of the place, that he made up his mind to apply 
to Mr. Draper. He despatched a letter then to the lawyer at the 
Temple, informing him of his plight, and desiring him, in an emphatic 
postcript, not to say one word about the matter to his aunt Madame 
de Bernstein. 

He had made up his mind not to apply to the old lady except at the 
very last extremity. She had treated him with so much kindness, that 
he revolted from the notion of trespassing on her bounty, and for a 
while tried to please himself with the idea that he might get out of 
durance without her even knowing that any misfortune at all had 
befallen him. There seemed to him something humiliating in peti- 
tioning a woman for money. No ! He would apply first to his male 
friends, all of whom might help him if they would. It had been his 
intention to send Sampson to one or other of them as a negotiator, 
had not the poor fellow been captured on his way to succour his friend. 

Sampson gone, Harry was obliged to have recourse to his own negro 
servant, who was kept on the trot all day between Temple Bar and the 
Court end of the town with letters from his unlucky master. Firstly, 
then, Harry sent off a most private and confidential letter to his 
kinsman the Right Honourable the Earl of Castlewood, saying how he 
had been cast into prison, and begging Castlewood to lend him the 
amount of the debt. “ Please to keep my application, and the cause of 
it, a profound secret from the dear ladies,” wrote poor Harry. 

“ Was ever anything so unfortunate ?” wrote back Lord Castlewood, 
in reply. “ I suppose you have not got my note of yesterday ? It 
must be lying at your lodgings, where — I hope in heaven ! — you will 
soon be, too. My dear Mr. Warrington, thinking you were as rich as 
Croesus — otherwise I never should have sate down to cards with you — 
I wrote to you yesterday, begging you to lend me some money to 
appease some hungry duns whom I don’t know how else to pacify. My 
poor fellow ! every shilling of your money went to them, and but for my 
peer’s privilege I might be hob-and-nob with you now in your dungeon. 
May you soon escape from it, is the prayer of your sincere Castlewood.” 

This was the result of application number one : and we ma^ imagine 
that Mr. Harry read the reply to his petition with rather a blank face. 
Never mind ! There was kind, jolly Uncle Warrington. Only last 
night his aunt had kissed him and loved him like a son. His uncle 
had called down blessings on his head, and professed quite a paternal 
regard for him. With a feeling of shyness and modesty in presence 
of those virtuous parents and family, Harry had never said a word 
about his wild doings, or his horse-racings, or his gamblings, or his 
extravagances. It must all out now. He must confess himself a 
Prodigal and a Sinner, and ask for their forgiveness and aid. So 
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Prodigal sate down and composed a penitent letter to Uncle Warrington, 
and exposed his sad case, and besought him to come to the rescue. Was 
not that a bitter nut to crack for our haughty young Virginian? 
Hours of mortification and profound thought as to the pathos of the 
composition did Harry pass over that letter ; sheet after sheet of Mr. 
Amos’s sixpence a sheet letter-paper did he tear up before the missive 
was complete, with which poor blubbering Gumbo (much vilified by the 
bailiff’s followers and parasites, whom he was robbing, as they 
conceived, of their perquisites) went his way. 

At evening the faithful negro brought back a thick letter in his 
aunt’s handwriting. Harry opened the letter with a trembling hand. 
He thought it was full of bank-notes. Ah, me ! it contained a sermon 
(Daniel in the Lion’s Den) by Mr. Whitfield and a letter from Lady 
Warrington saying that, in Sir Miles’s absence from London, she was 
in the °liabit of opening his letters, and hence, perforce, was become 
acquainted with a fact which she deplored from her inmost soul to learn, 
namely, that her nephew Warrington had been extravagant and was in 
debt. Of course, in the absence of Sir Miles, she could not hope to 
have at command such a sum as that for which Mr. Warrington wrote, 
but she sent him her heartfelt prayers, her deepest commiseration, arid a 
discourse by dear Mr. Whitfield, which would comfort him in his 
present (alas l she feared not undeserved) calamity. She added pro- 
fuse references to particular Scriptural chapters which would do him 
good. If she might speak of things worldly she said at such a moment, 
she would hint to Mr. Warrington that his epistolary orthography was 
anything but correct. She would not fail for her part to comply with 
his express desire that his dear cousins should know nothing of this 
most painf ul circumstance, and with every wish for his welfare here 
and elsewhere, she subscribed herself his loving aunt, 

Margaret Warrington. 

Poor Harry hid his face between his hands, and sate for a while 
with elbows on the greasy table blankly staring into the candle before 
him. The bailiff’s servant, who was touched by his handsome face, 
suggested a mug of beer for his honour, but Harry could not drink, nor 
eat the meat that was placed before him. Gumbo however could, 
whose grief did not deprive him of appetite, and who, blubbering the 
while, finished all the beer, and all the bread and the meat. Meanwhile, 
Harry had finished another letter, with which Gumbo was commis- 
sioned to start again, and away the faithful creature ran upon his 
errand. 

Gumbo ran as far as White’s Club, to which house he was ordered 
in the first instance to carry the letter, and where he found the person 
to whom it was addressed. Even the prisoner, for whom time passed 
so slowly, was surprised at the celerity with which his negro had 
performed his errand. 

At least the letter which Harry expected had not taken long to write. 

B B 
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“ My lord wrote it at the liall-porter’s desk, while I stood there then 
with Mr. Morris,” said Gumbo, and the letter was to this effect : — 

Dear Sir, 

I am sorry I cannot comply with your wish, as I’m short of 
money at present, having paid large sums to you as well as to other 
gentlemen. Yours obediently, 

March and R. 

Henry Warrington, Esq. 

“ Did Lord March say anything ?” asked Mr. Warrington, looking 
very pale. 

“ He say it was the coollest thing he ever knew. So did Mr. Morris. 
He showed him your letter, Master Harry. Yes, and Mr. Morris say, 
‘ Dam his imperence !’” added Gumbo. 

Harry burst into such a yell of laughter that his landlord thought 
he had good news, and ran in in alarm lest he was about to lose his 
tenant. But by this time poor Harry’s laughter was over, and he was 
flung down in his chair gazing dismally in the fire. 

“ I — I should like to smoke a pipe of Virginia,” he groaned. 

Gumbo burst into tears : he flung himself at Harry s knees. He 
kissed his knees and his hands. “ 0 master, my dear master, what 
will they say at home ?” he sobbed out. 

The jailor was touched at the sight of the black’s grief and fidelity, 
and at Harry’s pale face as he sank back in his chair, quite overcome 
and beaten by his calamity. 

“ Your honour ain’t eat anything these two days,” the man said, in 
a voice of rough pity. “ Pluck up a little, sir. You aren t the first 
gentleman who has been in and out of grief before this. Let me go 
down and get you a glass of punch and a little supper. 

“ My good friend,” said Harry, a sickly smile playing over his white 
face, “ you pay ready money for everything in this house, don’t you ? 
I must tell, you that I haven’t a shilling left to buy a dish of meat. 
All the money I have I want for letter-paper.” 

“ 0, master, my master ! ” roared out Gumbo. “ Look here, my 
dear Master Harry ! Here’s plenty of money — here s twenty-throe 
five-guineas. Here’s gold moidore from Virginia — here — no, not that 
—that’s keepsakes the girls gave me. Take everything — everything. 
I go sell myself to-morrow morning ; but here’s plenty for to-night, 
master ! ” 

“ God bless you, Gumbo !” Harry said, laying his hand on the lad’s 
woolly head. “ You are free if I am not, and Heaven forbid I should 
not take the offered help of such a friend as you. Bring me some 
supper : but the pipe too, mind — the pipe too ! ” And Harry ate his 
supper with a relish : and even the turnkeys and bailiff s followers, 
when Gumbo went out of the house that night, shook hands with him, 
and ever after treated him well. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


VISITORS IN TROUBLE. 


R. GUMBO’S generous 
and feeling conduct 
soothed and softened 
the angry heart of his 
master, and Harry’s 
second night in the 
sponging - house was 
passed more pleasantly 
than the first. Some- 
body at least there 
was, to help and com- 
passionate with him. 
Still, though softened 
in that one particular 
spot, Harry’s heart 
was hard and proud 
towards almost all the 
rest of the world. They 
were selfish and un- 
generous, he thought. 
His pious aunt War- 
rington, his lordly 
friend March, his cyni- 
cal cousin Castlewood, 
— all had been tried, and were found wanting. Not to avoid twenty years 
of prison would he stoop to ask a favour of one of them again. Fool that 
he had been, to believe in their promises, and confide in their friendship . 
There was no friendship in this cursed, cold, selfish country. He would 
leave it. He would trust no Englishman, great or small. He would go to 
Germany, and make a campaign with the king ; or he would go home 
to Virginia, bury himself in the woods there, and hunt all day ; become 
his mother’s factor and land-steward ; marry Polly Broadbent, or Fanny 
Mountain ; turn regular tobacco-grower and farmer ; do anything, 
rather than remain amongst these English fine gentlemen. So he 

arose with an outwardly cheerful countenance, but an angry spirit , 

b b 2 
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and at an early hour in the morning the faithful Gumbo was in 
attendance in his master’s chamber, having come from Bond Street, 
and brought Mr. Harry’s letters thence. “ I wanted to bring some 
more clothes,” honest Gumbo said ; “ but Mr. Ruff, the landlord, he 
wouldn’t let me bring no more.” 

Harry did not care to look at the letters : he opened one, two, three ; 
they were all bills. He opened a fourth ; it was from the landlord, to 
say that he would allow no more of Mr. Warrington’s things to go out 
of the house, — that unless his bill was paid he should sell Mr. W. s 
goods and pay himself ; and that his black man must go and sleep 
elsewhere. He would hardly let Gumbo take his own clothes and 
portmanteau away. The black said he had found refuge elsewhere 
— with some friends at Lord Wrotham’s house. “ With Colonel Lam- 
bert’s people,” says Mr. Gumbo, looking very hard at his master. “ And 
Miss Hetty she fall down in a faint, when she hear you taken up ; 
and Mr. Lambert, he very good man, and he say to me this morn- 
ing, he say, ‘ Gumbo, you tell your master if he want me he send 
to me, and I come to him.’ ” 

Harry was touched when he heard that Hetty had been afflicted by his 
misfortune. . He did not believe Gumbo’s story about her fainting ; he 
was accustomed to translate his black’s language and to allow for exag- 
geration. But when Gumbo spoke of the Colonel the young Virginian’s 
spirit was darkened again. “ I send to Lambert,” he thought, grinding 
his teeth, “ the man who insulted me, and flung my presents back in 
my face ! If I were starving I would not ask him for a crust ! ” 
And presently, being dressed, Mr. Warrington called for his breakfast, 
and dispatched Gumbo with a brief note to Mr. Draper in the Temple, 
requiring that gentleman’s attendance. 

“ The note was as haughty as if he was writing to one of his negroes, and 
not to a free-born English gentleman,” Draper said; whom indeed Harry 
had always treated with insufferable condescension. “ It’s all very well 
for a fine gentleman to give himself airs ; but for a fellow in a sponging- 
house ! Hang him ! ” says Draper, “ I’ve a great mind not to go ! ” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Draper did go, and found Mr. Warrington in his 
misfortune even more arrogant than he had ever been in the days of 
his utmost prosperity. Mr. W. sat on his bed, like a lord, in a splendid 
gown with his hair dressed. He mptioned his black man to fetch him 
a chair. 

“ Excuse me, madam, but such haughtiness and airs I ain t 
accustomed to ! ” said the outraged attorney. 

“ Take a chair and go on with your story, my good Mr. Draper ? ” 
said Madame de Bernstein, smiling, to whom he went to report pro- 
ceedings. She was amused at the lawyer’s anger. She liked her 
nephew for being insolent in adversity. 

The course which Draper was to pursue in his interview with 
Harry had been arranged between the Baroness and her man of busi- 
ness on the previous day. Draper was an able man, and likely in most 
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-eases to do a client good service ; he failed in the present instance 
because he was piqued and angry, or, more likely still, because he could 
not understand the gentleman with whom he had to deal. I presume 
that he who casts his eye on the present page is the most gentle of 
readers. Gentleman, as you unquestionably are then, my dear sir, 
have you not remarked in your dealings with people who are no gentle- 
men, that you offend them not knowing the how or the why ? So the 
man who is no gentleman offends you in a thousand ways of which 
the poor creature has no idea himself. He does or says something 
which provokes your scorn. He perceives that scorn (being always on 
the watch, and uneasy about himself, his manners and behaviour) and 
he rages. You speak to him naturally, and he fancies still that you are 
sneering at him. You have indifference towards him, but he hates you 
and hates you the worse because you don’t care. “ Gumbo, a chair 
to Mr. Draper ! ” says Mr. Warrington, folding his brocaded dressing- 
gown round his legs as he sits on the dingy bed. “ Sit down, if you 
please, and let us talk my business over. Much obliged to you for 
coming so soon in reply to my message. Had you heard of this 
piece of ill-luck before ? ” 

Mr. Draper had heard of the circumstance. “ Bad news travel 
quick, Mr. Warrington,” he said ; “ and I was eager to offer my humble 
services as soon as ever you should require them. Your friends, 
your family, will be much pained that a gentleman of your rank should 
be in such a position.” 

“ I have bden very imprudent, Mr. Draper. I have lived beyond my 
means.” (Mr. Draper bowed.) “ I played in company with gentlemen 
who were much richer than myself, and a cursed run of ill-luck has 
carried away all my *eady-money, leaving me with liabilities to the 
amount of five hundred pounds, and more.” 

“ Five hundred now in the office,” says Mr. Draper. 

“ Well, this is such a trifle that I thought by sending to one or two 
friends, yesterday, I could have paid my debt and gone home without 
farther to do. I have been mistaken ; and will thank you to have the 
kindness to put me in the way of raising the money, as soon as 
may be.” 

Mr. Draper said “ Hm ! ” and pulled a very grave and long face. 

“ Why, sir, it can be done ! ” says Mr. Warrington, staring at the 
lawyer. 

It not only could be done, but Mr. Draper had proposed to Madame 
Bernstein on the day before instantly to pay the money, and release 
Mr. Warrington. That lady had declared she intended to make the 
young gentleman her heir. In common with the rest of the world, 
Draper believed Harry’s hereditary property in Virginia to be as great 
in money-value as in extent. He had notes in his pocket, and 
Madame Bernstein’s order to pay them under certain conditions : never- 
theless, when Harry said, “ It can be done ! ” Draper pulled his long 
face, and said, “ It can be done in time, sir ; but it will require a con- 
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siderable time. To touch the property in England which is yours on 
Mr. George Warrington’s death, we must have the event proved, the 
trustees released : and who is to do either? Lady Esmond Warrington 
in Virginia, of course will not allow her son to remain in prison, 
but we must wait six months before we hear from her. Has your 
Bristol agent any authority to honour your drafts ?” 

“ He is only authorised to pay me two hundred pounds a-year,” 
says Mr. Warrington. “ I suppose I have no resource, then, but 
to apply to my aunt, Madame de Bernstein. She will be my 
security.” 

“ Her ladyship will do anything for you, sir ; she has said so to me, 
often and often,” said the lawyer ; “ and, if she gives the word, at that 
moment you can walk out of this place.” 

“ Go to her, then, from me, Mr. Draper. I did not want to have 
troubled my relations : but rather than continue in this horrible need- 
less imprisonment, I must speak to her. Say where I am, and what 
has befallen me. Disguise nothing ! And tell her, that I confide in 
her affection and kindness for me to release me from this — this dis- 
grace,” and Mr. Warrington’s voice shook a little, and he passed his 
hand across his eyes. 

“ Sir,” says Mr. Draper, eyeing the young man, “ I was with her 
ladyship yesterday, when we talked over the whole of this here most 
unpleasant — I won’t say as you do, disgraceful business.” # 

“ What do you mean, sir ? Does Madame de Bernstein know of my 
misfortune ? ” asked Harry. 

“ Every circumstance, sir ; the pawning the watches, and all.” 

Harry turned burning red. “It is an unfortunate business, the 
pawning them watches and things which you had never paid for,” 
continued the lawyer. The young man started up from the bed, 
looking so fierce that Draper felt a little alarmed. 

“ It may lead to litigation and unpleasant remarks being made in 
court, sir. Them barristers respect nothing ; and when they get a 
feller in the box ” 

“ Great Heaven, sir, you don’t suppose a gentleman of my rank 
can’t take a watch upon credit without intending to cheat the trades- 
man ? ” cried Harry, in the greatest agitation. 

“ Of course you meant everything that’s honourable ; only, you see, 
the law mayn’t happen to think so,” says Mr. Draper, winking his 
eye. “ (Hang the supercilious beast ; I touch him there !) Your aunt 
says it ’s the most imprudent thing ever she heard of — to call it by no 
worse name.” 

“ You call it by no worse name yourself, Mr. Draper ? ” says Harry, 
speaking each word very slow, and evidently trying to keep a command 
of himself. 

Draper did not like his looks. “ Heaven forbid that I should say 
anything as between gentleman and gentleman, — but between me and 
my client, it’s my duty to say, 4 Sir, you are in a very unpleasant 
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scrape,’ just as a doctor would have to tell his patient, « Sir, you are 

' 6 “And you can’t help me to pay this debt off, -and you have 
come only to tell me that I may be accused of roguery . says 

H ^f obtaining goods under false pretences ? Most undoubtedly 
yes. I can’t help it, sir. Don’t look as if you would knock me 
down. (Curse him, I am making him wince, though.) A you 
gentleman, who has only two hundred a-year ffom h^ ma ortos 
diamonds and watches, and takes ’em to a Pawnbroker “ e 

what people will think of such behaviour, and I tell you hones j 
Don’t be angry with me, Mr. Warrington.” 

“ Go on, sir ! ” says Harry, with a groan. . ... . , t 

The lawyer thought the day was his own. “ But you ask if I can t 
heir, to pay’ this debt off? And I say Yes-»d ** bm » the 

in Sry peek., to do it non, if yon “<^Z\"gh7to 
client’s, your aunt, Lady Bernstein. But ste nas a ngui I 

her conditions, and I ’ve brought em with me. 

“ Tell them, sir,” says Mr. Harry. 

« They are not hard. They are only for your own good : and if you 
say Yes, we can call a hackney-coach, and go to Clarges Stree oge er, 
which i have promised to go there whether you vnff or no & Mr. 
Warrington, I name no names, but there was a quest g 

“Th r“ “ Har^t. ffi'Ltntonance looked more chrerful than 

rt “ To ? that marriage my noble client, the Baroness, is most hremc— 
having other views for you, and thinking it will be mm to many 
a mrtv — of noble birth and title it is true; but, excuse me, not ot first 
rate character, and so much older than yourself. Aou ha given 
imprudent promise to that party. 

« Yes ; and she has it still,” says Mr. Warrington. 

“ It has been recovered. She dropped it by an accident atTum 
bridge,” says Mr. Draper, “so my client informed me; indeed her 
ladship showed it me, for the matter of that. It was wrote ' ™ b 

“ Never mind, sir!” cries Harry, turning almost as red as themk 
which he had used to write his absurd promise, of which the madness 
and folly had smote him with shame a thousand times over. 

« “L same time letters, tvroto t. you, aud ro„pmm»g a ».Me 
family, cere recovered,” continues the lawyer. You had lost em- 
“i Z fault of yours. You wore away when the, were found agam. 
You may say that that noble family, that you yourse , * 
few young -on have. Well sir, there's 
bind you — only so many idle words said over a hot , J 

likely any gentleman may forget. Say you won go on 
marriage-give me and my noble friend your word of honour. Ciy oft, 
Hay, Mr. W. ! Don’t be such a d fool, saving your presence, as 
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to marry an old woman who has jilted scores of men in her time. Say 
the word, and I step down stairs, pay every shilling against you in the 
office, and put you down in my coach, either at your aunt’s or at 
White s Club, if you like, with a couple of hundred in your pocket. 
Say yes ; and give us your hand ! There’s no use in sitting grinning 
behind these bars all day ! ” 

So far Mr. Draper had had the best of the talk. Harry only longed 
himself to be rid of the engagement from which his aunt wanted to 
free him. His foolish flame for Maria Esmond had died out long 
since. If she would release him, how thankful would he be ! “ Come ! 

give us your hand, and say done ! ” says the lawyer, with a knowing 
wink. “ Don t stand shilly-shallying, sir. Law bless you, Mr. W., if 
I had married everybody I promised, I should be like the grand Turk, 
or Captain Macheath in the play ! ” 

The lawyer’s familiarity digusted Harry, who shrank from Draper, 
scarcely knowing that he did so. He folded his dressing-gown round 
him, and stepped back from the other’s proffered hand. “ Give me a 
little time to think of the matter, if you please, Mr. Draper,” he said, 
“ an d have the goodness to come to me again in an hour.” 

“Very good, sir, very good, sir!” says the lawyer, biting his lips, 
and, as he seized up his hat, turning very red. “ Most parties would 
not want an hour to consider about such an offer as I make you : but 
I suppose my time must be yours, and I’ll come again, and see 
whether you are to go or to stay. Good morning, sir, good morning 
and he went his way, growling curses down the stairs. “ Won’t take 
my hand, won’t he ? Will tell me in an hour’s time ! Hang his 
impudence ! I ’ll show him what an hour is ! ” 

Mr. Draper went to his chambers in dudgeon then ; bullied his 
clerks all round, sent off a messenger to the Baroness, to say that he 
had waited on the young gentleman, who had demanded a little time 
for consideration, which was for form’s sake, as he had no doubt ; the 
lawyer then saw clients, transacted business, went out to his dinner in 
the most leisurely manner ; and then finally turned his steps towards 
the neighbouring Cursitor Street. “ He’ll be at home when I call, the 
haughty beast ! ” says Draper, with a sneer. “ The Fortunate Youth 
in his room?” the lawyer asked of the sheriff’s officer’s aid-de-camp 
who came to open the double doors. 

“Mr. Warrington is in his apartment,” said the gentleman, “but 

” and here the gentleman winked at Mr. Draper, and laid his 

hand on his nose. 

“ But what ? Mr. Paddy from Cork ! ” said the lawyer. 

“ My name is Costigan ; me familee is noble, and me neetive place 
is the Irish methrawpolis, Mr. Six-and-eightpence ! ” said the Janitor, 
scowling at Draper. A rich odour of spirituous liquors filled the 
little space between the double doors where he held the attorney in 
conversation. 

“ Confound you, sir, let me pass ! ” bawled out Mr. Draper. 
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“ I can hear you perfectly well, Six* and-eightpence, except your h’s, 
which you dthrop out of your conversation. I’ll thank ye not to call 
neems, me good friend, or me fingers and your nose will have to make 
an intimate hic-quaintance. Walk in, sir ! Be polite for the future to 
your shupariors in birth and manners, though they me be your 
infariors in temporary station. Confound the kay ! Walk in, sir, I 
say ! Madam, I have the honour of saluting ye most respectfully ! ” 

A lady with her face covered with a capuchin, and further hidden 
by her handkerchief, uttered a little exclamation as of alarm as she 
came down the stairs at this instant and hurried past the lawyer. He 
was pressing forward to look at her — for Mr. Draper was very cavalier 
in his manners to women — but the bailiff’s follower thrust his leg 
between Draper and the retreating lady, crying, “ Keep your own dis- 
tance, if you plaise ! This way, madam ! I at once recognised your 

ladysh ” Here he closed the door on Draper’s nose, and left that 

attorney to find his own way to his client up-stairs. 

At six o’clock that evening the old Baroness de Bernstein was pacing 
up and down her drawing crutch, and for ever running to the window 
when the noise of a coach was heard passing in Clarges Street. She 
had delayed her dinner from hour to hour : she who scolded so fiercely, 
on ordinary occasions, if her cook was five minutes after his time. She 
had ordered two covers to be laid, plate to be set out, and some extra 
dishes to be prepared as if for a little fete. Four — five o’clock passed, 
and at six she looked from the window, and a coach actually stopped at 
her door. 

“ Mr. Draper ” was announced, and entered bowing profoundly. 

The old lady trembled on her stick. “ Where is the boy ?” she said 
quickly. “ I told you to bring him, sir ! How dare you come without 
him?” 

" It is not my fault, madam, that Mr. Warrington refuses to come.” 
And Draper gave his version of the interview which had just taken 
place between himself and the young Virginian. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


AN APPARITION. 



OING- off* in his 
wrath from his morn- 
ing’s conversation 
with Harry, Mr. 
Draper thought he 
heard the young pri- 
soner speak behind 
him ; and, indeed, 
Hany had risen, and 
uttered a half-ex- 
clamation to call the 
lawyer hack. But 
he was proud, and 
the other offended : 
Harry checked his 
words, and Draper 
did not choose to 
stop. It wounded 
Harry’s pride to be 
obliged to humble 
himself before the lawyer, and to liaye to yield from mere lack and 
desire of money. “ An hour hence will do as well,” thought Harry, 
and lapsed sulkily on to the bed again. No, he did not care for Maria 
Esmond. No : he was ashamed of the way in which he had been 
entrapped into that engagement. A wily and experienced woman, she 
had cheated his boyish ardour. She had taken unfair advantage of 
him, as her brother had at play. They were his own flesh and blood, 
and they ought to have spared him. Instead, one and the other had 
made a prey of him, and had used him for their selfish ends. He 
thought how they had betrayed the rights of hospitality : how they had 
made a victim of the young kinsman who came confiding within their 
gates. His heart was sore wounded : his head sank back on his pillow : 
bitter tears wetted it. “ Had they come to Virginia,” he thought, “ I 
had given them a different welcome ! ” 

He was roused from this mood of despondency by Gumbo’s grinning 
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face at his door, who said a lady was come to see Master Harry, and 
behind the lad came the lady in the capuchin, of whom we have just 
made mention. Harry sat up, pale and haggard, on his bed. The 
lady, with a sob, and almost ere the servant-man withdrew, ran towards 
the young prisoner, put her arms round his neck with real emotion and 
a maternal tenderness, sobbed over his pale cheek and kissed it in the 
midst of plentiful tears, and cried out — 

“ 0, my Harry ! Did I ever, ever think to see thee here ?” 

He started back, scared as it seemed at her presence, but she sank 
down at the bedside, and seized his feverish hand, and embraced his 
knees. She had a real regard and tenderness for him. The wretched 
place in which she found him, his wretched look, filled her heart with 
a sincere love and pity. 

“ I — I thought none of you would come ! ” said poor Harry, with a 
groan. 

More tears, more kisses of the hot young hand, more clasps and 
pressure with hers, were the lady’s reply for a moment or two. 

“ 0, my dear ! my dear ! I cannot bear to think of thee in misery,” 
she sobbed out. 

Hardened though it might be, that heart was not all marble — that 
dreary life not all desert. Harry’s mother could not have been fonder, 
nor her tones more tender than those of his kinswoman now kneeling 
at his feet. 

“ Some of the debts, I fear, were owing to my extravagance ! ” she 
said (and this was true). “ You bought trinkets and jewels in order to 
give me pleasure. 0, how I hate them now ! I little thought I ever 
could ! I have brought them all with me, and more trinkets — here ! 
and here ! and all the money I have in the world ! ” 

And she poured brooches, rings, a watch, and a score or so of 
guineas into Harry’s lap. The sight of which strangely agitated and 
immensely touched the young man. 

“ Dearest, kindest cousin ! ” he sobbed out. 

His lips found no more words to utter, but yet, no doubt they served 
to express his gratitude, his affection, his emotion. 

He became quite gay presently, and smiled as he put away some of 
the trinkets, his presents to Maria, and told her into what danger he 
had fallen by selling other goods which he had purchased on credit ; 
and how a lawyer had insulted him just now upon this very point. He 
would not have his dear Maria’s money — lie had enough, quite enough 
for the present : but he valued her twenty guineas as much as if they 
had been twenty thousand. He would never forget her love and kind- 
ness : no, by all that was sacred he would not ! His mother should 
know of all her goodness. It had cheered him when he was just on 
the point of breaking down under his disgrace and misery. Might 
Heaven bless her for it ! There is no need to pursue beyond this, the 
cousins’ conversation. The dark day seemed brighter to Harry after 
Maria’s visit : the imprisonment not so hard to bear. The world was 
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not all selfish and cold. Here was a fond creature who really and 
truly loved him. Even Castlewood was not so bad as he had thought. 
He had expressed the deepest grief at not being able to assist his kins- 
man. He was hopelessly in debt. Every shilling he had won from 
Harry he had lost on the next day to others. Anything that lay in 
his power he would do. He would come soon and see Mr. Warrington : 
he was in waiting to-day, and as much a prisoner as Harry himself. 
So the pair talked on cheerfully and affectionately until the darkness 
began to close in, when Maria, with a sigh, bade Harry farewell. 

The door scarcely closed upon her, when it opened to admit Draper. 

“ Your humble servant, sir,” says the attorney. His voice jarred 
upon Harry’s ear, and his presence offended the young man. 

“ I had expected you some hours ago, sir,” he curtly said. 

“ A lawyer’s time is not always his own, sir,” said Mr. Draper, who 
had just been in consultation with a bottle of port at the Grecian. 
“ Never mind, I’m at your orders now. Presume it’s all right, Mr. 
Warrington. Packed your trunk ? Why, now, there you are in your 
bed-gown still. Let me go down and settle whilst you call in your 
black man and titivate a bit. I’ve a coach at the door, and we’ll be off 
and dine with the old lady.” 

“ Are you going to dine with the Baroness de Bernstein, pray ? ” 

“ Not me — no such honour. Had my dinner already. It’s you are 
a-going to dine with your aunt, I suppose ?” 

“ Mr. Draper, you suppose a great deal more than you know,” says 
Mr. Warrington, looking very fierce and tall, as he folds his brocade 
dressing-gown round him. 

“ Great goodness, sir, what do you mean?” asks Draper. 

“ I mean, sir, that I have considered, and, that having given my word 
to a faithful and honourable lady, it does not become me to withdraw it.” 

“ Confound it, sir ! ” shrieks the lawyer, “ I tell you she has lost the 
paper. There’s nothing to bind you — nothing. Why she’s old 
enough to be ” 

“ Enough, sir,” says Mr. Warrington, with a stamp of his foot. 
“ You seem to think you are talking to some other pettifogger. I take 
it, Mr. Draper, you are not accustomed to have dealings with men of 
honour.” 

“ Pettifogger, indeed,” cries Draper in a fury. “ Men of honour, 
indeed ! I’d have you to know, Mr. Warrington, that I’m as good a 
man of honour as you. I don’t know so many gamblers and horse- 
jockeys, perhaps. I haven’t gambled away my patrimony, and lived as 
if I was a nobleman on two hundred a-year. I haven’t bought watches 
on credit, and pawned — touch me if you dare, sir,” and the lawyer 
sprang to the door. 

“That is the way out, sir. You can’t go through the window, 
because it is barred,” said Mr. Warrington. 

“ And the answer I take to my client is No, then !” screamed out 
Draper. 
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Harry stepped forward, with liis two hands clenched. “ If you 

utter another word,” he said, “ I’ll ” The door was shut rapidly— 

the sentence was never finished, and Draper went away furious to 
Madame de Bernstein, from whom, though he gave her the best version 
of his story, he got still fiercer language than he had received from 
Mr. Warrington himself. 

“What? Shall she trust me, and I desert her?” says Harry, 
stalking up and down his room in his flowing, rustling brocade. “Dear, 
faithful, generous woman ! If I lie in prison for years, I’ll be true 
to her.” 

Her lawyer dismissed after a stormy interview, the desolate old 
woman was fain to sit down to the meal which she had hoped to share 
with her nephew. The chair was before her which he was to have 
filled, the glasses shining by the silver. One dish after another was 
laid before her by the silent major-domo, and tasted and pushed away. 
The man pressed his mistress at last. “It is eight o’clock,’ he said. 
“ You have had nothing all day. It is good for you to eat. She 
could not eat. She "would have her coffee. Let Case go get her her 
coffee. The lacqueys bore the dishes off the table, leaving their 
mistress sitting at it before the vacant chair. 

Presently the old servant re-entered the room without his lady s 
coffee and with a strange scared face, and said, “ Mr. Warrington ! 

The old woman uttered an exclamation, got up from her arm chair, 
but sank back in it trembling very much. “ So you are come, sir, are 

you ? ” she said, with a fond shaking voice. “ Bring back the 

Ah ! ” here she screamed, “ Gracious God, who is it ? Her eyes 
stared wildly : her white face looked ghastly through her rouge. She 
clung to the arms of her chair for support, as the visitor approached her. 

A gentleman whose face and figure exactly resembled Harry Warring- 
ton, and whose voice, when he spoke, had tones strangely similar, had fol- 
lowed the servant into the room. He bowed low towards the Baroness. 

“You expected my brother, madam ?” he said. “I am but now 
arrived in London. I went to his house. I met his servant at your 
door, who was bearing this letter for you. I thought I would bring it 
to your ladvship before going to him,’ — and the stranger laid down a 
letter before Madame Bernstein. 

“ Are you ’’—gasped out the Baroness— “ are you my nephew, that 
we supposed was ” 

“ Was killed — and is alive ! I am George Warrington,^ madam, and 
I ask his kinsfolk, what have you done with my brother ?” 

“ Look, George !” said the bewildered old lady. “ I expected him 
here to-night — that chair was set for him — I have been waiting for 
him, sir, till now — till I am quite faint — I dont like — I don’t like being 
alone. Do stay and sup with me!” 

“ Pardon me, madam. Please God, my supper will be with Harry 

to-night ! ” 
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“ Bring him back. Bring him back here on any conditions ! It is 
but five hundred pounds ! Here is the money, sir, if you need it ! ” 

“ I have no want, madam. I have money with me that can’t be 
better employed than in my brother’s service.” 

“ And you will bring him to me, sir ! Say you will bring him to 
me!” 

Mr. Warrington made a very stately bow for answer, and quitted the 
room, passing by the amazed domestics, and calling with an air of 
authority to Gumbo to follow him. 

Had Mr. Harry received no letters from home ? Master Harry had 
not opened all his letters the last day or two. Had he received no 
letter announcing his brother’s escape from the French settlements and 
return to Virginia ? O, no ! No such letter had come, else Master 
Harry certainly tell Gumbo. Quick, horses ! Quick by Strand to 
Temple Bar ! Here is the house of Captivity and the Deliverer come 
to the rescue ! 
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Will assist in procuring subscribers for the “Dictionary of Universal In formation.' *’ 


Will be Given Away, 


VALUE 


riuzEs, 

FROM 10 TO 200 GUINEAS EACH. 


FIRST SERIES OF PRIZES. 


The undermentioned Prizes will 
lists of Subscribers to the “ Dictionary 
plan : — 

A GOLD WATCH, value Ten 

Guineas, manufactured by John Bennett, 
r»5, Cheapside, London, will be imme- 
diately given to every person who will 
send to the Publisher a list of 1 5Q Sub- 
seribers to the “Dictionary of Universal 
Information.” 

A GOLD WATCH, value Five 

Guineas, by the same maker, will be im- 
mediately given to every person who will 
send to the Publisher a list of 75 Sttb- 
seribers. 

A SILVER WATCH, value Three 
Guineas, by the same maker, will be 
immediately given to every person who 
will send to the Publisher a list of 45 
Subscribers. 

A GOLD PENCIL CASE, value 

Tw o Guineas, will be immediately given 

to every person who mil send to the 
Publisher a list of 30 Subscribers. 

A SILVER PENCIL CASE, value 
One Guinea, will be immediately given 
#to every persoh whb will send to the 
Publisher a list of 1 5 Subscribers. 


be given by the Publisher for the largest 
of Universal Information,” on the following 

A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAV- 
ING, value Half-a-Guinea, will be 
immediately given to every person who 
will solid to the Publisher a list of 8 
Subscribers. 

These Lists of Subscribers will be re- 
ceived by the Publisher, according to the 
above plan, at any time during the pro- 
gress of the “ Dictionary;” the subscrip- 
tion for the complete work, 24 Monthly 
Parts (6s.)> to be paid at the same time 
that the lists are forwarded. Each per- 
son’s list will be kept open afe long as 
may be desired. Thus any one,- for 
instance, desiring a Gold Pencil Case, 

: mny forward at first the names of 12 
1 Subscribers, at another time 1 0 Sub- 
scribers, and then 8 Subscribers, until 
the requiste number is reached. On the 
receipt of any subscriptions, the same 
will be duly registered to the credit of the 
person sending them, and an acknow- 
ledgment, immediately returned by the 
Publisher for the number received. 


SECOND SERIES OF PRIZES. 

Besides the Prizes which will be given for the largest lists of Subscribers, there 
will be a distribution, on the completion of the « Dictionary of Universal Infor- 
mation,” of 

TEN GOLD WATCHES, value 10 guineas, each, manufactured by 
John Bennett, 05, Cheapside, Lohdon ; and 

UNE HUNDRED SHARES in the ART-UNION DISTRIBUTION. 

Tlie sum 'total of all the Prizes, therefore, in which all purchasers of the Dio- 
tionary of Universal Information” have a chance of sharing will exceed 

£ 10 , 000 . 

VI 1 that is necessary to secure a chance in the second series of Prizes is, to send 
to The Publisher, on the completion of the work, the Cheques which will be found m 
each Monthly Part. On the Cheque in Parti, the purchasers name and address 
should fee legibly written. 

*** For further particulars, see Part 1. of the , 


DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 

To be published November 1st, 1858, 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 
LONDON: S. O. BEETON, 18, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


FOR ONE PENNY A WEEK, 

A handsome Library of Standard Historical and Biograhical Works, 

NOW PUBLISHING, 


In Weekly Numbers, Id., and Monthly Parts, 6d. 

( The Parts Post Free), 

BE ETON’S HISTORIAN. 

g. Skrits of gmvals mxb *SiograpI)ks. 


“Beeton’s Historian,” Id. weekly, was commenced a few months since, and has 
already met with the brilliant success which was confidently predicted for it. It is 
not, as the prospectus stated, an ephemeral pennyworth, to be thrown aside after 
perusal, as worthless and useless, but a periodical of permanent interest and value, to 
be preserved and bound into a perfect volume as each History and Biography is 
completed. Mr. Motley’s great historical work, the “ Rise of tho Dutch Republic,’’ 
being an account of the tremendous struggle of William of Orange and the Nether- 
landers against the power and tyranny of Philip II. of Spain, was the first work 
selected for publication in “ Beeton’s Historian,” and the extraordinary merits of 
that magnificent and inspiring narrative have been worthily acknowledged by the 
first critical authorities of the day. At Id. a week for about twenty-four weeks, 
then, the purchaser of “ Beeton’s Historian” becomes the possessor of a volume, 
of great historical value and interest, which was before published at Two Guineas — 
a price which shuts it out completely from the reach of the majority of book-buyers 
and readers. To succeed this will be published — 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE BONAPARTES, 

BY J. S. C. ABBOT, 

Being a complete history of every member of that remarkable family, illustrated with 
portraits taken from authentic sources. The great part which has been played in 
European history by the Napoleon dynasty will render this volume exceedingly 
popular and interesting. The life of the first Emperor is written in an impartial 
and liberal spirit ; and the biography of the present occupant of the Imperial throne 
will be carried down to the latest period. “Beeton’s Historian” will contain in 
future numbers the whole of Mr. Frescott’s Standard Works, viz.: — 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 

CONQUEST OF PERU, 

4 PHILIP THE SECOND ; 


Also Mr. Washington Irving’s Works— 

LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA, 
COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS, 


&c. 


Also, in preparation, a _ „ . 

HISTORY OF INDIA, by Edward Walford, Esq., M.A. 
“Beeton’s Historian” is beautifully printed on good paper, and the intrinsic 
merit of the works* which will appear in due course will still further increase the 
great success which has hitherto attended its publication. 

LONDON: S. 0. BEETON, 18, BOUYERIE STREET, 


AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published , price 4 s. 0 d., Royal 8 vo. (post free), cloth lettered, 

“Tub Rise of the Dutch Republic,” a History, by John Lothrop Motley. “A work of real 
historical value, the result of accurate criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply 

interesting.” Athenaeum. “This is an admirable book ; the story is a noble one, and worthily treated.” 

Daily Sexes. “ It abounds in new information.”— Examiner. “ A really great work. It belongs to 

the cla«s of books in which we rank our Grotcs, our Milmans, Mcrivales, and Macnuiays, as the glories 
of English literature in the department of History.”— Nonconformist. ‘“The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public" is a history of which any countvy might be proud.”— /'rets. “ Mr. Motley’s volumes will well 
repay perusal Saturday Review. “ All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently pos- 
sesses. His mind is broad, his industry Unwearied. In point of dramatic description, no modern 
historian, except, perhaps, Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him, and in analysis of character he is elaborate and 
distinct/’— Westminster Review, 

LONDON: S. 0. BEETON, 18, BOUYERIE STREET, E.C. 


MAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 

Are the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show-Rooms, 67 and 
68, King William Street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest stock of Cutlery and Electro-Silver Plate 
in the world, which is transmitted direct from their manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

ELECTBO-SILVER SPOONS & FORKS, 

FULL SIZE. 



Fiddle 

Pattern. 

Double 

Thread. 

King’s 

Pattern. 

Lily 

Pattern. 


A s. 

d. 

A 8. 

d. 

A s. 

d. 

A s. 

d. 

12 Table Forks, best quality 1 16 

0 

2 14 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 12 

0 

12 Table Spoons do. 

1 16 

0 

2 14 

0 

3 0 

0 

8 12 

0 

12 Desjert Forks do. 

1 7 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 14 

0 

12 Dessert Spoons do. 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 14 

0 

12 Tea Spoons do. 

2 Sauce Ladles do. 

0 16 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 7 

0 

1 16 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 13 

0 

1 Gravy Spoon do. 

0 7 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 11 

0 

0 13 

0 

4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) 

0 ( 

8 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 14 

0 

1 Mustard Spoon do. 

0 

8 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

0 

0 3 

6 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs do. 

0 3 

6 

0 5 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 7 

0 

1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 

1 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 14 

0 

1 18 

0 

1 Bntter Knife do. 

0 3 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 7 

0 

1 Soup Ladle do. 

0 12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17 

6 

l 0 

0 

6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 

0 10 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 18 

0 

1 1 

0 

Complete Service . jFIO 13 10 15 16 f 

5 

17 13 

6 

21 4 

6 



MAPPIN’S POCKET KNIVES, PRUNING- 
KNIVES, SCISSORS, &c. f 

In every variety, warranted good by the Makers. 


Any article can be had separately at the same prices. 

One set of 4 Corner Pishes (forming 8 Pishes), j 68 8s. : One 
Set of 4 Pish Covers— viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, and two 14- 
ireh— ^10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea and 
Coffee Service, ^09 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices 
attached, may be had on application. 


Ivory Handles . . . 

14 Poz. Full-Size Cheese ditto 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 
One Pair Extra- Sized ditto . 

One Pair Poultry Carvers 
Or.e Steel for Sharpening 

Complete Service 

Messrs. Mapfiis’s Table Knives still mnintnin their unrivalled 
superiority; all their blades being their own Sheffield manufac- 
ture, are or the very first quality, with secure Ivory Handles, 
*hich do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price 
is occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the 
Ivory Handles. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-stTeet, City, 
London; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Ordinary 

Medium 

Best 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

A 8. d. 

A s. d. 

A s. d 

*240 

3 6 0 

4 12 0 

.14 0 

1 14 6 

2 11 0 

. 0 7 B 

0 110 

0 15 6 

.086 

0 12 0 

0 16 6 

.076 

0 110 

0 15 6 

.030 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

A4 16 0 

6 18 6 

9 16 6 



MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 

DRESSING CASES AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 


SENT DIRECT FROM THEIR MANUFACTORY. 



Ladies’ Travelling Toilette 
and Dressing-Bag, fitted 
complete, £4 15s. 


Mappin’s Gentle- 
men’s Dressing-Case, 
fitted complete, £1 Is. 


Mappin’s Solid Leather 
Dressing-Case, fitted 
complete, £2 2s. 


Gentlemen’s Travelling 
Dressing-Bag, fitted com- 
plete, £4 8s. 


Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully invite buyers to inspect their unprecedented display, which, 
for beauty of design, exquisite workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated Catalogue, 
which is continually receiving additions of new designs, will be forwarded post free on application. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield ; and 67, King William Street, London, 

WHERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


CURES {WITHOUT PHYSIC) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, Phlegm, 
—all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints,— Hysteria, Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Headache, Debility, Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, 
Nausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea), Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s Complaints, are effected by 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


WHICH Restores Health without Purging, Inconvenience, or Expense, as it 
W Saves Fifty Times its Cost in other remedies. It is, moreover, the best Food for Infants 
and Invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of 
digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. 

We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gratitude from invalids 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
non. the Lord Stuart de Decies. “ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to 
yourselves and the public to authorise the pub- 
lication of these lines.— Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 49,832. — “ Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
at the stomach, and vomiting, have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’s excellent Food. — Maria 
Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47,121. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 48,314.— Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, 
Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irri- 
tability. 

Cure No. 18,216.— Dr. Andrew Jre, of con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 34,210.— Dr. Shorland, of dropsy 
and debility. 

Cure No. 36,212.— Captain Allan, of epileptic 
fits. 

Cure No. 42,116.— Major Edie, of enlargement 
of the liver and total prostration of strength 

Cure No. 36, 418— Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, 
spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418.— Dr. Harvey, of diarrhoea 
and debility. 

Cure No. 39,628.— Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption. 

Cure No. 32,880. —William Hunts, Esq., 
Barrister, of paralysis. 


Cure No. 46,270.— Mr. James Roberts, Wood- 
merchant, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spit- 
ting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness. 

Cure No. 46,814. — Mr. Samuel Lax*on, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 52,612.— The Dowager Countess of 
Castlestuart, of many years’ nervous irritability, 
bile, and indigestion. 

Cure No. 54,812. — Miss Virginia Zeguers, 
cured of consumption, after her medical advisers 
had abandoned all hopes of recovery. 

Cure No. 180.— “ Twenty-five years’ ner- 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, 
from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could renuve or relieve, have 
been effectually cured by Du Barry s Food in 
a very short time. — W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet 
Street, London.” 

Cure No. 4,208.— “Eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and 
nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually cured by 
Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. I shall he 
happy to answer any inquiries. — Rev. John W. 
Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 32,836. — 1 “ Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains in loy neck and left 
arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, has been radically removed 
by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food.— Alex. 
Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Cure No. 3,906.— “Thirteen years’ cough, 
indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta 
Arabica Food. — James Porter, Athol Street, 
Perth.” 


Important Caution Against the Tearful Dangers of Spurious Imitations. 

The Vice-Chancellor. Sir William Page Wood, granted an Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, 
against Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food. 


Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, lib., 2s 9d., 
21b 4s. 6d. : 51b., 11s. ; 121b., 22s.; Super-refined quality, 1 lb., 6s.; 21b., 11s.; 51b., 22s., 
101b., 33s. The 101b. and 121b. Canisters are forwarded carnage free, on receipt ot 
Post-Office Order. 


BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent Street, London ; Fortnum, Mason, & Co., 182, 
Piccadilly; Abbis & Co., 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 150, Oxford Street; 330, Strand. 


A 'll/ JCVaNB, PKl>TKR8, WHITE!’ MAKS. 


